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Highest Award O e a ican Exposition 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other cocoas: it is better. The flavor is 
better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: no “ treat- 
ment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of 
making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing 
but the nutritive and digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 

Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Dept. O, Boston, Mass. 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


Who has lately completed his task as Governor-General of Cuba 
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JULY, 


VoLumE IV 


The March 


N the eve of the coronation of the 
King of England came the long- 


hoped-for and welcome end of the 
Boer War; and of all men living and of all 
nations, King Edward and the English had 
the best reason for a glad June. 

The ending of the war is an event of in- 
calculable benefit to the whole world. Eng- 
land and the British Empire (Ireland to 
some extent excepted) have had such a 
‘period of jubilation as no English subject 
now living had ever before taken part in. 
The rejoicing in London was not such a 
scene as the solemn demonstration at Wash- 
ington at the close of our Civil War; for 
that was an occasion the like of which cannot 
be found in all history. But the English 
Government and the English people feel 
the unspeakable relief that comes from the 
laying down of the long-borne and heavy 
burden; for it is not so much a brilliant 
victory as it is an infinite relief. 

But a victory of course it is; and it is a 
victory that was inevitable from the first. 
Yet it was not a decisive, dramatic victory, 
but a cessation of hostilities achieved by a 
tedious wearing out of the enemy. England 
gets relief, but she gets a small measure of 
military glory. 
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of Events 


But England gets what she fought for— 
British colonies where the Boer republics 
were and British control wnat 
Boer South Africa. A British colonial ad- 
ministration will be dominant in this region! 
and the national life of the Boers ends. They 
become British subjects. Wisely or un- 
wisely begun, it was for this that the war 
was fought. The Empire gains area and 
it has probably also gained strength. The 
cost was enormous, but the long struggle 
stirred the loyalty of the great self-governing 
colonies and thus knit the Empire more 
closely together. 

The conditions of the surrender include 
the essential principle for which England 
fought—sovereignty over the late Boer 
republics, which now become British colonies. 
But they include more generous terms to 
the Boers than were once offered or con- 
templated in the English programme. No 
burgher shall be punished for acts of recog- 
nized warfare; the Dutch language will be 
allowed in court and school; civil government 
shall be set up as soon as practicable “leading 
up to self-government” as a British colony; 
no special tax is to be levied to defray the 
expenses of the war; and $30,000,000 will 
be provided (partly as payment for war 
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losses and partly as a loan) for starting the 
needy people again in their agricultural 
pursuits. It is a victory for England but 
an honorable condition for the Boers to 
accept. The fairness of the agreement will 
be tested when the definite task of estab- 
lishing government shall be undertaken. 
The English cannot afford, for the future of 
the Empire, to be ungenerous to so brave 
a people. The task of making them in real 
truth good British subjects is so difficult 
that it cannot be done except by the greatest 
generosity. British character will now be 
put to trial as the British army has hitherto 
been. 


ENGLAND WHEN THE KING IS CROWNED 


WIFTLY following peace throughout his 
world-wide Empire comes the crown- 
ing of the King, while the English are in 
a fit mood of chastened jubilation. The 
splendid ceremony pleases their conservative 
habit of mind and makes a pageant that im- 
presses the English in every iand. It is not a 
royal ceremony of a sort with the crowning of 
the Czar; for, in spite of its medieval forms, 
one is the crowning of a constitutional mon- 
arch, who is himself hardly more than a sym- 
bol, and the other was the crowning of a king 
who keeps the substance as well as the show 
of kingship. 

In spite of recent disturbances of mind by 
problems of trade and by the burden of war, 
the English King stands on the most com- 
manding eminence that an hereditary ruler 
ever looked forth from. His people hold the 
present as no other people hold it; and the 
future belongs to men of their race and lan- 
guage and to institutions that sprung from 
their civilization. 

If the memory glances back to the reign 
of the last Edward and compares his England 
with the Spain of Charles V, and then con- 
trasts those two countries today, the strength 
ot English character and the value of English 
institutions appear as the foremost forces in 
history. The growth and greatness of Eng- 
land have taken place during the period of 
colonization in the world’s history. By her 
aptitude for seamanship and for representa- 
tive govennient, she secured the first place 
among nations during this great period, and 
her insular position during the Napoleonic 
wars enabled her likewise to be first in eco- 
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nomic development; and for these reasons 
Edward VII is the foremost sovereign in 
the world. The great pageant of the corona- 
tion, as a symbolic dicates the highest 
point to which any gon has attained in 
this period of the world’s history. Ireland 
is one cloud upon this brilliancy, but Ireland 
is now accepted by England as a British 
ailment which must be endured; South Africa 
is yet another grave problem, but the restora- 
tion of order and the rapid production of 
wealth will attract a larger population thither 
and these British provinces will become a por- 
tion of the Empire, at least as secure, and 
far more profitable than India or Egypt. 
Elsewhere, in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, there is enthusiastic loyalty. 

The problems ahead for British supremacy 
are the wealth of the United States and the 
power of Russia. Meantime the obvious task 
before Great Britain in the first half of the 
twentieth century is to establish Imperial 
Federation. The conference, immediately 
after the coronation, at which delegates from 
the colonies meet the British Cabinet, is a 
sign that Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
broadens and commends itself to them. The 
Government must not lose the favorable 
moment while the enthusiasm over the late 
war lasts, for now that peace is come distrust 
and jealousy may be revived and every year, 
although their loyal sentiments may seem to 
remain unchanged, Canadians, Australians 
and New Zealanders are becoming more and 
more different from Englishmen, and in the 
course of time these differences will count. 

The Imperial purposes of Great Britain 
have their gravest problems at home, in the 
growing socialistic tendencies as displayed 
by the increasing strength of Trades Union- 
ism and of Municipal Socialism. Nothing 
is more familiar than the cry that Eng- 
land cannot long compete in the world’s 
markets because labor unions are in control, 
and will not permit British manufacturers 
to underbid their rivals. The municipal 
ownership of public utilities is equally 
marked. 

The reign of Edward VII is a very inter- 
esting time; these two great movements of 
Imperialism and Socialism, both rapidly 
growing, are likely to come into collision, and 
their struggle will constitute an exciting 
chapter in the history of this century. 
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CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


Who has finished his thirty-third year of service as President of Harvard College 
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THE CORONATION AS SEEN FROM THE REAL 
AMERICA 


E properly send a special embassy to 
show our respect for King Edward 
at his coronation; many Americans witness 
the spectacle—indeed a great throng fills 
London to see it: one citizen of New York (if 
the newspaper despatches be correct) has 
presented the King with a tapestry of great 
beauty and value; and the sincerest congratu- 
lations go out from every American commu- 
nity to our kin across the sea. There is no 
make-believe in the universal expression of 
good-will. 

Yet no Englishman who has the usual in- 
sular state of mind could ever be made to 
understand the American indifference to the 
King himself and to the coronation—except 
as an unusual spectacle. It is an indiffer- 
ence that even a loyal Canadian can hardly 
comprehend. The first hundred men that 
you might meet in Michigan or in Kansas or 
in Indiana or in any of our great mid-conti- 
nent States (and these are the dominant 
Americans) look upon the coronation and 
upon the King himself as a hollow show. 
Such a man could no more regard the ancient 
ceremony seriously than he could regard 
seriously a Roman chariot-race in a circus. 
He would gladly pay an admission fee to see 
it, as he would to see any other pageant; but 
it would call up no reverential feeling in him. 
He turns the leaves of the magazines that con- 
tain portraits of the royal family with some 
weariness; and not one such man in twenty 
even reads the newspaper reports of the cere- 
mony. Considered seriously, royalty is offen- 
sive, and most Americans regard kings with a 
feeling of personal pity. 

This indifference to royalty (not to call it 
contempt) does not come from a lack of his- 
torical knowledge nor a lack of historical 
perspective. It is not incompatible with a 
very great reverence for English institutions 
and for their long continuity. The simple 
truth is that a king, most of all an English 
king, seems an utterly useless piece of govern- 
mental or social machinery—a thing so obso- 
lete as to be absurd. Yet no human task 
is more difficult than the task would be of 
making this feeling of the first hundred men 
that you might meet in Chicago plain to the 
first hundred Englishmen that you might 
meet in London. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S INFLUENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 
T is now difficult to recall the feigned or 
ignorant fear of a group of political 
journals that shuddered when Mr. Roosevelt 
became President lest he should go into the 
White House with boots and spurs and spend 
his time looking about the world for a fight; 
for no recent President has done so much 
within so short a time to link the Govern- 
ments of Europe to us in amicable bonds. 
How completely he won for himself and for 
the country the real if somewhat spectacular 
friendship of the Kaiser is shown by the 
Kaiser’s offer of a statue of Frederick the 
Great to be placed at Washington. Since 
Washington is the last place in the world 
where statues of monarchs are expected to 
be found, the President has provoked some 
criticism by accepting it. Any man who 
knows the literature of our Revolutionary 
period may guess what an outcry would have 
been raised by Jefferson, for example, if such 
an offer had been made in his time. But 
kings seem harmless now, at least to the Re- 
public—certainly a king so long dead is harm- 
less; and nine Americans out of ten think of 
Frederick less as a king than as one of Carlyle’s 
Heroes. Republican ways are now so well 
established that we may without violence to 
our principles put up the image even of a 
king if we choose—or we might without 
silliness or affectation politely have said that 
royal figures do not become the avenues and 
circles of the capital of a republic. It isa 
matter of taste, almost of whim, and of 
little consequence as a declaration of prin- 
ciple. But the point is that the Emperor 
of Germany made the offer in sincere friend- 
liness, which we should be ungracious if we 
did not appreciate. 

The President so bore himself and so 
directed the official reception of the mission 
from the French Government that came to 
participate in the unveiling of the statue of 
Rochambeau as to win, in the same way the 
cordial good will of the French. His prompt- 
ness to provide relief for the victims of the 
volcanic eruption, and many such actions, 
whether spontaneous or merely formal, have 
all brought the Governments of other countries 
to a more intimate knowledge of our own 
and to a greater respect for it than they had 
before had. As an active influence for inter- 
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M. JULES CAMBON 


Ambassador of the Republic of France to the United States 
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THE REV. HENRY VAN DYKE 


Moderator of the recent Presbyterian Assembiy ; Professor of English Literature at Princeton University 








SHALL WE PROMISE THE FILIPINOS INDEPENDENCE? 


national cordiality the President must be 
regarded as among the most effective peace- 
keepers of the time. He is indeed something 
more than a mere keeper of the peace. He 
is a positive promoter of international friend- 
liness. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE PHILIPPINE QUESTION 


UR policy in the Philippines has in 
all essential particulars been deter- 
mined for a long time. Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Roosevelt, the Republican majority in 
both branches of Congress and some Demo- 
crats have been in substantial agreement from 
the beginning; and, every time the subject 
has been voted upon by the people, there have 
been decided majorities in favor of the policy 
of the Administration. At the election of 
‘members of Congress in Oregon on June 2d, 
for instance, anti-Imperialist candidates were 
roundly defeated. No great public question, 
therefore, seems to be more decisively settled. 
Yet the long and very able debate in the 
Senate on the bill to establish civil govern- 
ment in the islands, and the military scandals 
and the investigation of them—and more 
than all the lack of any burning party ques- 
tion in our present political life—have kept 
the subject at white heat. By far the most 
noteworthy recent utterance was the Presi- 
dent’s Memorial-Day address, which, by the 
way, was perhaps the best address that Mr. 
Roosevelt has ever delivered. The most 
noteworthy deliverance on the other side of 
the que favor of the immediate giving 
of independence to the Filipinos) was Sena- 
tor Hoar’s carefully prepared speech delivered 
on May 22d. THE Wortp’s Work has never 
before republished addresses that had been 
already published and perhaps it never will 
again; but these two speeches contain all that 
has been said or can be said on both sides of 
the controversy, in the most authoritative 
way. Indeed, no man need read more (and 
what weary deliverances there have been 
and will be !) to know the whole argument. 
The Lodge Philippine bill, after a long and 
very interesting debate, was passed by the 
Senate on June 3d, by a party vote, all the 
Republican Senators voting for it, except 
Senators Hoar, Mason and Wellington, and 
all the Democrats against it—48 to 30. The 
bill confirms the creation of the Philippine 
Commission and gives to the inhabitants of 
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the islands the right of life, liberty, and 
property and provides for a continuation of 
the Commission’s work in establishing mu- 
nicipal and provisional governments. When- 
ever the insurrection ends, the Commission 
is to take a census and to report “‘ whether or 
not all or certain of the Philippine islands 
are capable, fit, and ready for the establish- 
ment of a permanent, popular, representative 
government.”” The Commission is to make 
rules for the sale or the lease of public lands, 
under certain restrictions and subject to the 
approval of the President and Congress; and 
the bill provides for the coinage of an Ameri- 
can-Filipino silver dollar. 

The House bill differs from this bill that 
the Senate has passed by providing for the 
gold standard at once, by directing a census 
to be taken immediately and by providing for 
the election of a popular assembly. Neither 
bill makes promise of independence, but both 
look toward it at last. By the time this 
paragraph reaches the reader a conference 
compromise of these two bills may have be- 
come law. : 

It is clear that the Democrats in this year’s 
Congressional campaign will make their 
principal appeal to the country for a definite 
declaration of Philippine independence; and 
the controversy will narrow down to this 
question—Shall we or shall we not make the 
Filipinos such a definite promise as we made 
the Cubans? 


SHALL WE PROMISE THE FILIPINOS 
INDEPENDENCE ? 


F self-government were now or at any 
early time possible or practicable in 
the Philippines, there could be no objection 
to such a promise of independence as was 
made to Cuba. No considerable or respect- 
able body of opinion is in favor of our perma- 
nent occupation of the islands if they can 
become self-governing. But the objection 
which practical men who have long studied 
the problem in the archipelago make to such 
a promise now is this: the time when self- 
government will be possible is so remote that 
no date can be set, and a promise made now 
would for that reason be absurd. Inde- 
pendence may be granted, moreover, to 
some of the islands long before it can be 
granted to others. Besides, it is absurd to 
talk about self-government till insurrection 
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ceases; or, even if there were no longer insurrec- 
tion against the United States and we should 
withdraw, the present generation of agitators 
and adventurers would prevent further work 
toward any real self-government. 

The conviction of practical men who have 
studied the people by residence and work 
with them is that self-government would be 
delayed and our future administrators would 
be embarrassed by general promises before 
it can be known when conditions will permit 
them to be fulfilled. The way to bring about 
self-government is to work toward it and not 
to encourage the native agitators by prema- 
turely making promises which they would 
misconstrue. Mr. James A. Le Roy, who 
has been in the service of the Commission in 
the islands since it was appointed, expresses 
in this magazine the practical view taken of 
this subject by the men who have most closely 
studied it; and his opinions coincide with 
Governor Taft’s, who recently expressed the 
same general conclusion in Je Outlook. 


THE LARGE MEANING OF CUBAN FREEDOM 


T is not often that a new Government comes 
into existence and a new nation takes 
its place in the world. The very infrequency 
of such an event, then, was enough to make 
the beginning of the Cuban Republic impres- 
sive. The emotions that the occasion natur- 
ally stirred, especially in the old patriots, were 
such as few men ever feel and none ever feels 
but once. They had spent their lives in 
fighting for freedom which came at last 
through the generosity of the United States. 
According to our promise, on May 2oth, the 
new Government under President Palma 
began, and began hopefully, although it has 
grave problems before it,—none so grave, 
however, as our own bankrupt Republic 
faced in its early days. 

The gravest problem is financial. The 
treasury has only a small sum and the chief 
industries of the island are in such depression 
that very careful management will be re- 
quired. But the island has the advantage of 
much money and administrative skill that 
have been spent during the period of control 
by the United States. Its administrative, 
its sanitary and its educational condition is 
incomparably better than it ever was before; 
and if the new Government can successfully 
solve its financial problems all classes of the 


population, Cubans and Spaniards alike, will 
be welded together as they never were during 
the centuries of Spanish domination. 

Great events come so noiselessly that the 
world, busy as it now is with its industrial 
problems, hardly takes note of them. But 
the influence, not on Cuba only but especially 
on the Great Powers, of the gift of one 
people’s freedom by another people must 
be regarded as one of the most cheerful events 
of our time. The United States has demon- 
strated, against the original expectation of 
most Governments, that it has a sincere and 
unselfish interest in the spread of republican 
principles; and that the true conception of a 
colony is of a people who are in training for 
self-government. 

And the gift of freedom to Cuba will have 
a lasting influence, not only on the regard of 
other nations for us but on our own character 
and policy as well. In the face of this prece- 
dent, we are never likely to hold any people 
in subjugation—the very thought is impossi- 
ble; and the Philippine Islands as soon as they 
make self-government practicable, will become 
self-governing. It would be well if those 
who cry out for the hastening of this in- 
evitable result were to help in persuading 
the Philippine peoples to follow the example 
of the Cubans by disarming their brigands 
and preparing for an orderly democracy. 

Nor is the effect of the freedom of Cuba on 
our own policy and on the esteem on which 
the United States is held its only effect. The 
old Governments that have inherited policies 
of repression and oppression will find that 
these policies are out of date in a-world where 
one republic begins its free existence as the 
gift of another republic. For its own sake 
then, but also for the larger reason of the 
world-wide good influence of its beginning 
may the Cuban Republic have a steady 
growth and perpetuity ! 

We shall not have done our duty to the 
new Republic till we have made its economic 
chance of life better by opening our markets 
more generously to its principal products. 


GENERAL WOOD’S UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 


T is not often that a public task presents 
itself that is so definite and limited 
that the man who begins it can finish it. For 
the public service in most of its forms is con- 
tinuous. One man may spend his time or 
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his life-time at his duties. Then his successor 
takes up the same duties; and thus almost 
every part of the service goes on endlessly. 
The infrequency with which a man may work 
out a finished result is the most dissatisfying 
fact about such a career. Nor, when a 
definite and limited task does present itself, 
does it often happen that the man who begins 
it is permitted to finish it. 

Very happy, therefore, was General Leo- 
nard Wood in the duty that fell to him in 
Cuba. He went there as Colonel of the regi- 
ment that was popularly known as the Rough 
Riders, of which Mr. Roosevelt was then Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. He saw military service. 
Then he was, after the war, in comiuand at 
Santiago, which he renovated and made 
clean and healthful. No sooner had he done 
this than he became Governor-General of the 
island. He cleansed Havana. He set Cuba 
in order as a commander, as an engineer, as 
an administrator. Few such thorough and 
excellent pieces of work stand to men’s credit 
in the whole history of administration. A 
long-harried, impoverished, turbulent com- 
munity of mixed races was set forward in 
ways of peace and industry. A school-sys- 
tem was begun. Radical sanitary reforms 
were made. The worst pest-hole of the 
western hemisphere became a health-resort. 
Peace came to Cuba for the first time in the 
memory of the oldest men. When the island 
was turned over to the new Government and 
General Wood steamed out of Havana, he 
left behind him one of the most gratifying 
pieces of completed public work that can be 
found in the annals of government. He goes 
back (so it is reported) into the military ser- 
vice, having refused opportunities for very 
profitable private work. But he has a monu- 
ment of peaceful work such as few soldiers 
have built for themselves—a monument to 
his character and executive skill in doing a 
very delicate task—the remaking of Cuba for 
the Cubans. 


THE INSTITUTION-BUILDING IMPULSE 


OR is General Wood alone in having 
refused lucrative private engage- 

ments because he preferred the public service. 
There are few good public servants who have 
not had similar opportunities and shown the 
same spirit. It is not only officers of the 
Army and of the Navy (Rear-Admiral Samp- 
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son, for example, left a property so small that 
it would not match the savings of a clerk or a 
laborer) who take such pride in their profes- 
sions as to be as free from the taint of commer- 
cialism as men were in the simpler and poorer 
days of the Republic; but such men are found 
—and found in great numbers—in every 
branch of the service. The great scientific 
departments at Washington are made up of 
them. 

The truth is, we hear too much about the 
commercialization of the professions. There 
are men who vulgarize them all—no doubt,— 
and who sell their craft-right for a mess of 
millions, for there have always been such 
men. But there is another tendency of our 
time that is far stronger than the tendency to 
get wealth: it is the tendency to establish, to 
build, and to maintain institutions—institu- 
tions of any useful and honorable kind. 
Men give themselves in the most unselfish 
way to build up colleges and universities, 
hospitals, museums, clubs, associations for 
the advancement of trades and professions, 
libraries,—there is no end of the list. Men 
labor to turn their business into institu- 
tions. Many founders of great commercial 
houses work for their honorable perpetuity. 
Many manufacturers plan their factories so as 
to give them an institutional character and 
value. The naturally constructive tendency 
of an active people is towards institution- 
building. Strong men in almost every de- 
partment of work show such a tendency often 
as a dominant trait of character; and this isa 
stronger motive than the mere wish to be 
rich. The rich man who stands alone, who 
has not established something, who is not 
identified with some great institution, com- 
mercial or public, is not envied. He is more 
likely to be pitied. 

Now every great institution, whether it be 
a bank or a university, is built and main- 
tained by the labor of self-sacrificing men 
who have freely given themselves to it. The 
benefactions of the rich are an incident in 
the building of colleges and the like beside 
the life-long devotion of those who have been 
moved by the institution-building impulse. 
When a strong man contributes his labor to 
the development of the Navy, or of the Army, 
or of the Agricultural Department, or of a 
great library, or of a university, or of any 
noble art or craft, or to the establishment of a 
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model factory, or of a publishing house, or of 
a great organ of opinion—any worthy in- 
stitution whether it be public or private— 
it is not often true that sheer personal gain 
proves to be the dominant motive of his work. 

It is well to remember the unparalleled in- 
stitutional growth of our society before we 
draw sweeping conclusions about the com- 
mercialization of modern life. There is no 
positive moral quality either in poverty or in 
wealth. There was once an effort (based on a 
wretched theology) to make poverty honor- 
able. But poverty is in itself neither honor- 
able nor dishonorable—except when it im- 
plies incompetence. Nor is wealth, except 
when it was ill-got or is ill-used. But the 
test of honor is in the application of effort or 
of wealth; and society applies the test now as 
severely as it ever applied it. A man that 
adds to the value or to the dignity or to the 
permanence of an institution, a craft, a pro- 
fession—the man who in some way gives an 
institutional value to his own work—he it is 
that is held in honor among us as no other 
man is. 


FORMULATING PARTY ISSUES 


HE State conventions are making politi- 

cal platforms—a kind of literature in 

which novelty is hardly expected. A good 
platform, in fact, is one that says little and 
that avoids ‘‘reiterating’’ stale eloquence about 
past controversies. It is an interesting if 
somewhat depressing fact, by the way, that 
a platform seldom “repeats”: it always 
“reiterates.” It seldom contains a short 
sentence. It seldom says anything in the 
language and in the manner of ordinary con- 
temporaneous speech. It has an oratorical, 
unreal, and hollow style and vocabulary of 
its own. When aman sits down to write one, 
he writes it as he writes nothing else under 
heaven, neither a speech, nor an editorial, 
nor a letter, nor a prospectus, nor a will. 
He “‘reiterates’’ and “‘affirms’’ things in long, 
cumulative sentences or in ponderous an- 
titheses which strain the ear if they do not 
tax the mind. This kind of composition 
lacks simplicity and frankness, and nobody 
takes its bombast very seriously. If some 


man in practical politics wishes to make a 
name for himself let him try the interesting 
experiment of writing a party platform with 
brevity and simplicity; and let him leave out 
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the customary stuff about labor and capital, 
and he may possibly achieve the immortality 
that he will deserve. 

But the Ohio Republican platform con- 
tained two declarations that have some con- 
temporary significance: it stood by the Ad- 
ministration’s Philippine policy, and the 
President’s and the country’s. demand for 
trade reciprocity with Cuba—this latter some- 
what vaguely. On this subject the Kansas 
Republican platform was much more direct 
and frank. On the other hand the Tennessee 
Democratic platform contains a denunciation 
of our Philippine policy. So also the Indiana 
Democratic platform. 

So far the best signs point to three con-- 
clusions as almost certain—(1) The Repub- 
licans favor a tariff concession to Cuba, and, 
this done, they hope for quiet on the general 
tariff question; (2) they will approve the 
Administration’s Philippine policy, and the 
Democrats will oppose it and demand Philip- 
pine independence—this in spite of some 
exceptions, such as Senator Hoar on the Re- 
publican side and Senator Morgan on the 
Democratic side, who, on this question differ 
with their parties; (3) the Republican pre- 
sent preference for the Presidency in 1904 is 
Mr. Roosevelt. Unless the Democrats insist 
more earnestly than they now seem likely to 
insist on a radical revision of the tariff, the 
Philippine question will be the file that the 
campaign orators this summer will most 
strenuously gnaw. 


AN EXPERIMENT AT REFORMING TAMMANY 


R. LEWIS NIXON, who was appointed 

by Richard Croker to succeed him- 

self as Boss of Tammany (that is to say, as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee), being 
an honest man who has an honest occupation, 
resigned to save his character; and he thereby 
did himself and the public a great service. 
The whole matter in a nutshell is this— 
Tammany is a gang organized for public 
plunder, and but for the plunder it would fall 
to pieces. But it has successfully kept alive 
the fiction that it is the Democratic party in 
New York City; and to the extent to which 
the Democratic party has accepted this fiction 
it has suffered loss of character and standing. 
Tammany outdid itself in encouraging vice 
for its own profit during the last years of its 
recent rule and it so offended even the some- 
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FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


what sluggish civic spirit of New York City 
that it was overthrown in spite of its nomina- 
tion of so clean a man as Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard for Mayor. Having need to assume 
respectability, Boss Croker persuaded Mr. 
Nixon to succeed him, or to seem to succeed 
him. And Mr. Nixon’s friends wondered 
how long it would be before he found out 
what they knew—that he could no more re- 
form Tammany than he could teach cannibals 
the pleasures of a vegetarian diet. In less 
than six months he resigned because, ‘‘I can- 
not retain my self-respect and the leadership 
of the organization at one and the same time, ”’ 
and because “‘nearly all my important acts 
as leader had to be viséd by Mr. Croker.”’ 

In the last analysis, of course the trouble 
was or would have become a trouble about 
the revenues of the organization. Before 
the election last year the Tammany circular 
soliciting campaign contributions from its 
dupes or from them that feared it contained 
this sentence: ‘‘Checks may be made pay- 
able to Richard Croker, chariman of the 
finance committee.’’ When Croker was asked 
several years ago by the Mazet committee of 
investigation if he rendered any account of 
the money received and disbursed by him 
as chairman of the finance committee, he 
replied, ‘No, sir. The finance committee 
very seldom has a meeting.” Mr. Nixon, 
therefore, has saved himself from the doom 
that this system has for any honest man who 
becomes Boss. The interesting question is, 
Will the Democratic party continue to accept 
the fiction that Tammany is a Democratic 
organization? 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


ERY happy and appropriate Was the 
interchange of international appre- 
ciation between France and the United States 
at the unveiling in Washington of a statue 
of Rochambeau. The great American public 
with its school-history knowledge of our 
Revolution knows that Rochambeau brought 
us very welcome aid; but he did more than 
that. It was to the French that we owed our 
success in that great struggle which changed 
the history of the world; and the great and 
friendly leader of our French allies has an 
immortal place in American history. The 
welcome given to the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the French people, including 
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General Brugere and descendants of both 
Rochambeau and Lafayette was properly as 
hearty as the welcome that we ever gave to 
visitors to our shores. On the occasion of 
their visit, as on many other occasions, we had 
occasion, too, to be grateful to M. Cambon, 
the French Ambassador at Washington, who 
(it will not be forgotten) did us great service at 
the conclusion of the late war with Spain. 
The ancient friendship between France and 
the United States, therefore, continues not 
simply negatively but with mutual apprecia- 
tion. 

We are not her rivals. She does not 
threaten to dispute the Monroe Doctrine, 
her manufactures and agricultural products 
do not struggle for the same markets with 
ours, for her products supplement ours. 
France is our oldest friend in fact, not only 
by reason of our commercial and political 
relations but also because of-our intellectual 
and esthetic debt to her. It is she that brings 
us into contact with Latin habits of thought 
and clearness of vision. 

Three years ago France seemed on the 
verge of disaster over the Dreyfus affair; 
but in those three years the Government has 
succeeded in raising her from a position of 
internal danger to a position of high respect 
among the nations. The credit is in part 
due to President Loubet, whose uprightness, 
honesty, and political skill have stood France 
in good stead, but still more to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who became premier when there 
were not only fears of the Socialists and social 
disorder, but also of Bonapartists, Orleanists, 
Legitimists and all kinds of political disturb- 
ance. Waldeck-Rousseau proved himself the 
ablest French statesman since Gambetta. 
He gathered about him a wise Cabinet, 
among them Gallifet, who picked up the 
pieces of the army’s honor and put them to- 
gether; Millerand, who, as Minister of Com- 
merce, showed that a Socialist can be sa- 
gacious and prudent, and converted many 
of the more extreme Socialists into moderate 
Radicals, and Delcassé, who, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, compelled the Grand Turk 
to behave properly and turned the enmity 
of Italy into friendship. One of the good 
deeds of the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
was to secure the passage of the law which 
compelled religious corporations to submit 
to civil jurisdiction. 
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The visit of our French guests here and the 
contemporaneous visit of President Loubet 
to Russia—France clasping with one hand 
the Czar and with the other our English- 
speaking Republic—looked at first glance 
like a political paradox. But a moment’s 
reflection shows the true significance of the 
contemporaneous visits, that nations may 
and ought to be friends, despite radical dif- 
ferences of race, experience and forms of 
government. 


THE SPANISH KINGDOM TODAY 


HE familiar words “Latin decadence’ 
at once bring Spain first to the mind, 
for both Italy and France show a vigor, 
which, if not guided in the same direction as 
the vigor of the United States or of Germany, 
cannot be called degenerate. But it is fairer 
to compare the present condition of Spain 
with her condition fifty years ago than with 
the present condition of the Great Powers. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century Spain 
to a great extent was isolated from the rest of 
Europe. She was torn by civil dissensions 
and threatened civil war, the people were 
grossly ignorant and the Queen was notor- 
iously dissolute. Today the Crown, thanks 
to the virtues of the father and the mother 
of the young King, seems likely to be a centre 
of political strength to the country. The 
Queen Regent has been a good woman and a 
wise sovereign. She has impressed her son 
with the modern conception that kingcraft 
is the most laborious and exacting of all trades; 
and, though he does not seem to be a youth 
of especially strong character, he is patriotic 
and well-educated, and the scenes at his 
coming of age show that the people look upon 
him with hope and confidence. He is only 
sixteen years old, and for some years still he 
must rely wholly upon his counselors, but 
the blood of the Cid and of Henry of Navarre 
flows in his veins, and he has many reasons 
to do well, besides the abundant warning in 
his own House of Bourbon that the tenure of 
a king is very insecure. 

The immediate problems before Spain are 
the ecclesiastical system, finance and anarchy. 
Spanish ecclesiastics labor, not for the good 
of the people or the honor of Christianity, 
but for what they believe to be the advantage 
of the Church. Traditions inherited from 
the time when Church and State were in a 
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death grapple with the Moors have been pre- 
served intact; new ideas are deemed of the 
devil and freethought is hindered and pre- 
vented in every way possible. The natural 
harvest from this method is superstitious 
ignorance or vulgar skepticism. People of 
liberal minds are aware of this evil, as may 
be seen by the novels of Galdos who has been 
profoundly impressed by the deadly effect 
of religious bigotry in his country. The 
Government has tried to do something; with 
much circumspection and hesitation it pro- 
cured the passage of a law similar to that 
passed in France a year or two ago, requiring 
religious corporations to submit themselves in 
certain respects to civil authority. This law 
aroused great opposition from the Church 
and also from the Conservatives, and last 
autumn the Government granted six months’ 
grace. It cannot be determined yet whether 
that grace was a sign of backing down or 
mere temporary leniency. The law itself, 
however, is evidence that the Liberal party is 
alive to the necessity of curtailing the powers 
of ecclesiastics. 

Spanish finances are on a very unsatisfac- 
tory basis. The Bank of Spain has in circu- 
lation some three hundred and fifty millions of 
what is practically paper money. This circu- 
lation has increased from about one hundred 
and fifty millions in 1890 and from about one 
hundred and ninety millions in 1894, and 
there has been a corresponding depreciation 
in its value and a corresponding rise in the 
premium on gold. This depreciated cur- 
rency has had its inevitable ill effect upon the 
whole business of the country. The proper 
remedy is to retire part of the paper money 
in circulation, but to do that requires hard 
cash, and Spanish financiers are at a loss how 
to raise it. The State owes the bank about 
two hundred millions of dollars, and if this 
sum were paid back to the bank, the bank 
could retire a great part of its paper money, 
but the State treasury is rather empty and 
Spain is averse to a foreign loan, and taxation 
is high enough already. The first step is to 
acknowledge the evil, and some remedy will 
no doubt be devised. 

Anarchy can be cured only by the removal 
of poverty and ignorance. In the meantime 


it is accepted as one of the hazards of royalty. 
The anarchists of Barcelona seem to be the 
pupils of French and Italian instructors 
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rather than anarchists born, although Catalans 
are notoriously unsympathetic with law and 
order. On thé whole the present reign opens 
with better hopes than Spain has enjoyed 
for two hundred years—the better, too, 
because her colonial tasks, to which she was 
not equal, are no longer on her hands and all 
her statesmanship can be turned to the solu- 
tion of problems at home. 


THE COST OF THE BOER WAR 


HE staggering cost of the war to 
England is indicated by these facts: 

The British lost 21,966 men by death, 
including 1,069 officers; more than 9,000 
were captured or are missing; and nearly 
71,000 were sent home as invalids. Two- 
thirds of the dead succumbed to disease. 
From the beginning to the end the British 
had a total of 280,000 men in the field. The 
cost in money to the English is very nearly 
if not quite a billion dolars. 

The cost to the Boers in men and money 
is not known. Their army was small— 
probably never more than 50,000 men; nor 
was their treasure great. But they have 
lost all they had. 

England can carry this financial burden 
with the addition that will be required to 
restock the Boer farms. But it is not a 
small burden, even for the richest country 
in the world. 

If these facts give some measure of the 
prodigious cost of this long struggle, which 
lasted from October 11, 1899 till May 31, 
1g02—two years and nearly eight months— 
there are two great lessons for the English 
and for all the world, to be put down to the 
credit of the’ war. The English army is 
not the model military instrument that it 
was supposed to be; and successful fighting 
in a large hostile territory is an almost im- 
possible undertaking, even under modern 
conditions, if the enemy be courageous and 
persistent. This war, if any war can, will 
surely act as a strong deterrent of wars. 
The military lessons which have been learned 
in South Africa must necessarily strengthen 
the peace that now reigns almost over the 
whole globe. 

Lord Kitchener has received high titled 
honors and a grant of a quarter of a million 
dollars. He is the English hero. But it can 
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hardly be said that the English have won any 
great degree of military renown. The scout- 
ing Boer Generals showed a kind and a degree 
of skill that will most interest the purely 
military historian. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ENGLISH DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE 


a was very unusual praise that Lord 

Salisbury gave Lord Pauncefote, the 
late British Ambassador at Washington, 
whose death was an international loss, when 
he said that he ‘“‘had done more than any 
other one man to cement the union of the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries—which is 
one of the healthiest and most promising in- 
dications of the time.’’ His Government, 
to our satisfaction, retained him in its diplo- 
matic service several years after he had 
reached the usual age of retirement. He 
negotiated an uncommon number of impor- 
tant American-British treaties, during his 
thirteen years of residence at Washington, 
covering such subjects as the Bering Sea 
controversy, the Venezuelan Boundary dis- 
pute, a permanent tribunal of arbitration 
which was defeated in the Senate, and the 
isthmian canal treaty. 

His successor, the Hon. Michael Henry 
Herbert, has had an unusual career even for 
a British diplomatist. See how wide his ex- 
perience has been from the mere enumeration 
of the posts that he has filled during the last 
fourteen years, and he is now only forty-five 
years old. He was chargé d’affaires at Wash- 
ington from 1888 to 1889. He was secretary 
to the legation at Washington from 1892 to 
1893; at The Hague, 1893 to 1894; Constanti- 
nople, 1894 to 1897; Rome, 1897 to 1898. In 
1898 he was appointed secretary to the 
British embassy at Paris; and he now comes 
as ambassador to the United States, the 
more appropriately because of his previous 
service there and because also of his marriage 
to an American lady, a daughter of Mr. R. T. 
Wilson, of New York. The English diplo- 
matic service gives a man a chance for a 
career. We yet think that our ministers 
and ambassadors must belong to the political 
party of the Administration. Who in the 
United States knows to which English party 
Lord Pauncefote belonged or Mr. Herbert 
belongs ? 
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BRITISH MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM 


OW very strong the tendency is to- 
wards that form of municipal activ- 
ity in Great Britain which is regarded by 
many as socialistic, is shown by the most in- 
teresting consular report of the year, which 
is on this subject, by our consul at Liverpool, 
Mr. Boyle. He has collected facts which 
show an extension of municipal activity be- 
side which even Chicago’s recent vote for 
municipal ownership of gas and electric light- 
ing plants and ultimately of street railways, 
and all other such movements in the West, 
are but a very short step toward the public 
control of public utilities. 

Nine hundred and thirty-one British mu- 
nicipalities own their water-works; 99 their 
street railways; 181 supply electricity; and 
240 conduct gas works,—so many, indeed, 
that about half the gas users in England con- 
sume municipal gas. In the United States, 
out of the 1,500 cities and towns of over 3,000 
population, only 750 own their water-works; 
200 own electric lighting plants; and 20 their 
gas works. To emphasize the discrepancy, 
Great Britain, in addition to owning the tele- 
graph and planning to absorb the telephone 
lines, has municipalities that have shops and 
houses to rent, a municipal auditorium where 
theatrical and musical entertainments are 
given, a municipal rabbit warren, an oyster 
fishery, a sterilized milk establishment, a 
crematory, race courses, a hotel, and a flag- 
stone factory, all conducted by cities. The 
City of Liverpool controls utilities of more 
sweeping importance, however, than these. 
The docks are managed, not as in Bristol, where 
the city purchased them outright at a cost of 
between ten million and fifteen million dollars, 
but by a public trust, composed in the main 
of those who pay dock dues, which devotes 
all profits to improvements. In this way the 
net earnings of the docks accrue to the city’s 
advantage—a system which London is likely 
to adopt. Liverpool, furthermore, to quote 
Mr. Boyle’s report, engages in the following 
activities: 


“It owns the water-works (one of the best 
systems in the world); it operates the street 
cars; it supplies the electric light and power; 
it has one of the largest and best public-bath 
systems anywhere and proposes to erect the 
finest Turkish bath in Europe; it provides 
public laundries for the poor districts; it 
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furnishes flowers and plants for the windows 
in the slums; it sells sterilized humanized 
milk for the children of the poor at cost price; 
it has a salaried organist to play its famous 
municipal organ; it gives municipal lectures— 
and all these in addition to the usual under- 
takings of municipalities, such as parks with 
concerts, technical schools, etc. But the 
greatest socialistic undertaking by the Liver- 
pool municipality is that of providing dwell- 
ings for the very poor, the dispossessed ten- 
ants of demolished insanitary dwellings of 
the slums.” 

Liverpool bought the street-car lines in 
1897, and replaced horse-cars with double- 
decked electric cars, and quickly developed 
one of the best tramway systems in Europe 
with a two-cent fare for any distance up to 
three miles, a four-cent fare for five-and-a- 
quarter miles, and an eight-cent fare up to 
eight and a quarter miles. The working ex- 
penditure for last year was 63 per cent. of 
the gross receipts of $2,341,915; and the 
net profits went to the poor rates and into the 
reserve fund. The experiment of furnishing 
municipal dwellings to the poor was carried 
out by compelling owners of insanitary slum 
dwellings to demolish them. Then, as the 
tenants were dispossessed, the city had in 
readiness for them blocks of three or four- 
storied tenements. The work is still going 
on. One-room apartments in the tenements 
rent as low as forty-five cents a week; it costs 
from sixty to eighty cents for two rooms, and 
from $1.25 to $1.50 for four rooms, the largest 
provided. In a few dwellings hot water is sup- 
plied and in others gas which is paid for by 
the use of a ‘‘money-in-the-slot’’ machine. 
Under the law the city may include a garden 
with a house the annual value of which shall 
not exceed $15; and, when building a cottage, 
“it may fit up and supply the same with all 
requisite furniture, fittings, and conveniences.”’ 
Already $1,925,000 has been paid by the 
municipality for demolished dwellings, $335,- 
825 for land, and $732,875 for construc- 
tion. The rents are insufficient by about two 
per cent. to meet even the cost of the dwell- 
ings; and the additional burden on the tax- 
payers has accordingly risen about three and 
one-quarter cents on every pound sterling. 

It is maintained that the best governed 
towns, and those with the lowest taxes, are 
towns with such forms of municipal socialism 
as these; but this assertion is strongly con- 

















troverted, and it is pointed out, among other 
evils, that municipal socialism paralyses in- 
dividual enterprise, although it is true that 
Liverpool was forced to attack the slum 
problem through the lethargy of private 
property owners. 


THE SOFTENED PRESBYTERIAN CREED 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly at 
its recent session in New York did 
a very remarkable theological task—at last. 
It cut all the doctrinal rigor out of the West- 
minster Confession (2. e., out of the Presby- 
terian creed) without seeming to touch it. 
No shrewder piece of work was ever done 
since creeds began to be made, nor a more 
thorough. “A Brief Statement of the Re- 
formed Faith” was adopted, ‘‘not as a sub- 
stitute for or an alternative of our Confession 
of Faith,” but “to inform and enlighten the 
people.” The old faith, therefore, stands 
for those who believe it and prefer it; but the 
new “Statement” may be accepted by those 
who prefer it. The new omits rather than 
contradicts the old; but the interpretation 
of it that nine men out of ten will make is 
that it is directly contradictory of the old 
faith, The new ‘Statement,’ therefore, 
(under the present tendency towards theo- 
logical liberality) will soon come to be gener- 
ally received and interpreted as a practical 
denial of the old faith. Those who have 
been nurtured in a strong and positive creed, 
when they come to throw it off prefer a vague 
statement instead of a positive one; and for 
such vagueness the new “Statement” is a 
masterpiece: it means what you may wish it 
to mean. 
For example: the old doctrine of Pre- 
destination is thus set forth in the West- 
minster Confession: 


“ce 


Some men and angels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life and others 
foreordained to everlasting death.” 


That is definite and positive. The new 


“Statement” says: 


“We believe that God from the beginning 
in His own good pleasure, gave to His Son a 
people, an innumerable multitude, chosen in 
Christ unto holiness, service, and salvation; 
we believe that all who come to years of dis- 
cretion can receive this salvation only through 
faith and repentance.” 


This omits the essence of the old doctrine. 
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Yet no man who holds the old doctrine will 
violently dissent from it. 

Again, the doctrine of the futility of good 
works without faith is thus set forth in the 
Westminster Confession: 


“Works done by unregenerate men, al- 
though for the matter of them they may be 
things which God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others, yet 
are sinful and cannot please God, or make a 
man meet to receive grace from God.’ 


And thus (very differently) in the ‘‘ State- 
ment:”’ 

“We believe that God requires of every 
man to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God; and that only through 
this harmony with the will of God shall be 
fulfilled that brotherhood of man wherein the 
kingdom of God is to be made manifest.” 


The most important difference of all is the 
restatement (or the omission) of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. The old article of 
faith is— 

“For then shall the righteous go into ever- 
lasting life and receive that fulness of joy 
and refreshing which shall come from the 
presence of the Lord; but the wicked, who 
know not God and obey not the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, shall be cast into eternal tor- 
ments and be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and 
from the glory of His power.”’ 

The new “Statement” puts it thus: 

“The wicked shail receive the eternal 
award of their sins, and the Lord will manifest 
the glory of His mercy in the salvation of 
His people and their entrance upon the full 
enjoyment of eternal life.”’ 

It is not rash to say that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is thus practically elim- 
inated from the Presbyterian creed. Yet 
men may hold that doctrine and remain 
Presbyterians. This whole ’‘Statement”’ will 
soon come to have a meaning to the church 
that would now be disputed by the ‘‘strict 
constructionists;” and its adoption is a 
revolutionary event in the doctrinal history 


_of American Presbyterianism and a great 


triumph of theological liberality. 
THE LESSENING SUPPORT OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 
HE report that the Committee on 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church made to the General Assembly 
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showed a larger contribution for the year 
than had ever before been made—more than a 
million dollars. But the Chairman of the 
Committee analyzing the sources from which 
this sum was received, showed that the gifts 
from the churches were slightly less than 
they were the year before; from the Sunday 
Schools and other organizations of young 
people very greatly less, and less, too, from 
individual gifts. The gains were from lega- 
cies. The Chairman of the Committee ex- 
claimed: 

“Whence comes this gain? Is it from a 
church quickened and inspired with mission- 
ary zeal? Not at all. We may as well face 
the shameful fact that in the year of America’s 
greatest financial prosperity, in which almost 
every Presbyterian has shared, in this year of 
the greatest spiritual prosperity abroad the 
Church has ever seen; in this year of aggres- 
sive advance, had it not been that the Lord 
had called home to Himself a larger number 
than usual of liberal-hearted Presbyterians, 
the Board of Foreign Missions must have re- 
ported to this Assembly a debt, and not a 
small one either. 

“Those who are responsible for saving us 
from debt are the dead, not the living! For 
the Church to continue to pray for more 
money to carry on this work and not increase 
its own contributions, is to commit the hor- 
rible impiety of praying to God to take home 
more of His servants, that the stinginess of 
the Assembly on earth may be atoned for by 
the generosity of the assembly above, who 
have no further use for the money.” 


A NEW CHAPTER IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


HE experience of the Presbyterians, in 
finding a lessening support of foreign 
missions, in proportion to the prosperity of 
the country, is typical. But a change in the 
direction of foreign missionary effort is taking 
place which is likely to make a stronger ap- 
peal to the mood and to the purse and to the 
faith of liberal-minded men. 

Under the joint patronage of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions and the British 
Government, successful efforts to teach the 
natives of India how to be self-supporting 
are now carried on under the direction of 
Mr. D. C. Churchill and Mr. J. B. Knight. 
Mr. Churchill graduated at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and later became an 
employee of an electric machine company in 
Pittsburg. Mr. Knight graduated at the 
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Massachusetts Agricultural College and has 
successfully practised scientific farming. 
They have for a year helped the British offi- 
cials in India and the American missionaries 
in the industrial schools at Sirur and Ahmed- 
nagar. <A deputation of the American Board 
now returned after a careful study of mission 
work in India heartily approves the plan for 
the industrial training of the natives. 

At the Sir D. M. Petit School of Industrial 
Arts at Ahmednagar boys are taught carpen- 
try and wood-carving and metal work and 
both boys and girls are taught rug-weaving 
and other native industries. The Indian 
Mission Industries Company is trying by 
encouraging this practical work to preserve 
the ancient industries of India; and these 
products are easily sold in England and in 
the United States. The Rev. James Smith, 
who was for some time the head of this school, 
has said: 


“Our present system of education is alto 
gether antiquated. Our pupils pass out of 
school, possessing a considerable quantity 
of undigested knowledge, but without having 
had their powers of observation or reflection 
developed in the least. They must learn 
how to buy and to sell, how to make and how 
to save, what to buy and when to buy.”’ 


The most important difference between a 
man in India and a man in America is not the 
religious difference, but the industrial differ- 
ence. Missionary work will take on a new 
lease of life as fast as it recognizes this simple 
truth. 


THE SHARE OF CAPITAL, OF LABOR AND OF 
THE CONSUMER IN CHEAPENED MAN- 
UFACTURES 


HERE are three sharers in the results 

of manufacturing activity — capital, 
labor, and the consumer. It has been proved 
by calculations from several points of view 
that the tendency is for capital invested in 
manufactures (apart from superintendence) 
to receive a lessening proportion of profit, 
for labor to receive an increasing proportion, 
and for the consumer to receive his wares 
cheaper. The Financial Chronicle of New 
York has worked out the same conclusion 
from the census bulletins on manufactures. 
The average annual wages per wage-earner 
employed in manufacturing during the last 
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CONTINUED MERGING OF SHIP COMPANIES 


fifty years has risen as follows—according to 
the census figures, by decades: 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 

YEAR ANNUAL | YEAR ANNUAL 
Waces Waces 

1850 $247 1880 $347 
1860 289 1890 445 
1870 377 | 1900 438 


The apparent*decrease during the last decade 
is not real, for the last census returns ex- 
cluded from wages the salaries of officials, 
but the other census returns included them. 

As for the share that capital receives—the 
gross profit in 1890 was estimated at 19.86 
per cent., and in 1900 at 19.39 per cent. in 
spite of a very much increased gross output. 
If 10 per cent. be subtracted from the gross 
profit for depreciation, etc., (a conservative 
deduction for such a purpose) the net profit 
is a little more than 9 per cent. 

Consumers have, of course, during the 
last half century greatly profited by lower 
prices in spite of the recent rise of price of 





some commodities. 


MR. HARRIMAN AND MR. HILL ON TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEMS 


R. J. J. HILL, the great master of trans- 
portation, at a public dinner at Chicago 
on June 4th laid down a principle for the con- 
trol or restraint of trusts substantially the same 
as that President Roosevelt put forward in his 
Message to Congress. He would have the 
National Government exercise the power it 
has over inter-state commerce to compel 
them ‘“‘to satisfy a commission that their 
capital stock was actually paid up in cash, 
or in property at a fair valuation, just as the 
capital of a national bank is certified to be 
paid up.” 

Mr. Hill regards the method by which 
many trusts are formed as the only serious 
objection to them—‘‘not for the purpose of 
manufacturing any*public commodity in the 
first place, but for the purpose of selling 
sheaves of printed securities which represent 
nothing more than good will and prospective 
profits to the promoters.” If the organiza- 
tion of consolidations of this kind could have 
been prevented there would now be only a 
few (how few, who can say?) in existence. 
But such a remedy, useful as it would be in 
protecting simple investors, would do nothing 
to insure the good behavior of consolidations 
after they are once formed. But the same 
Federal oversight would no doubt, of neces- 
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sity, cause such a degree of publicity as would 
bring all the “regulation” that the public 
would need or care to have. 

On the same occasion Mr. Hill made a 
happy speech which has a good chance to 
become historic, for it is a big truth well-said: 

“Next to the Christian religion and the 
common schools no other single work enters 
into the welfare and happiness of the people 
of the whole country to the same extent as 
the railway.” 

At about the same time Mr. E. H. Harri- 
man, another of our great masters of trans- 
portation, said in an interview: 

‘The legislation of the future must be pro- 
railroad instead of anti-railroad, and it must 
develop confidences between the public and 
the transportation companies. . Ibe- 
lieve commissions are things of the past. 1 
do not think transportation companies should 
have to submit to dictation or control by 
bodies who do not know anything about trans- 
portation. I think now is the time for all 
of us to speak out what we think. Meet the 
thing face to face. Bodies formed for the 
purpose of controlling transportation should 
have in them representatives of the com- 
panies whose business is to be controlled.”’ 


In other words, the policy of regarding 
railroads as public enemies (which has been 
the policy of much legislation) is unfair; 
and the effort to compel competition by law 
in cases where unity of management is the 
natural economic tendency, is an injury to 
the normal development of transportation. 


CONTINUED MERGING OF SHIP COMPANIES 


HE Morgan ship “merger” has reached 

a more vulnerable spot in English 

pride than any previous American com- 
mercial advance. Beyond the resentment 
felt because British shipping business was 
threatened (and it is impossible for the 
American public to appreciate the great ex- 
citement and alarm that has been caused in 
<ngland) was the fear of the loss of the fleet 
to the flag and an increased popular dislike for 
the American trust principle. Perhaps the 
spectacular quality of the combination made 
it seem of far greater import than it really is. 
An American goes quietly to England, buys 
the control of a considerable part of the 
shipping that the English Government had 
spent years of subsidizing and encourage- 
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ment in developing, and then tells the best 
shipyard in the United Kingdom that it may 
work only for him, or perhaps for one of the 
German lines. 

But the ships continue to sail under the 
English flag, the additions to the fleet are 
built in British yards, and in case of war the 
ships subsidized by the Crown can still be 
turned into an auxiliary fleet. The only 
things American in the combination are a 
home office in New Jersey and some American 
capital, which means that a portion of the 
money that American shippers pay for send- 
ing goods abroad will stay in the country. 
And there lurks behind it all the fear of Ameri- 
can management, which in other practical 
industries is more efficient than British man- 
agement. There will be no change of flags 
unless the United States, by subsidies or 
other means, bids higher than England, after 
the three years of the present subventions 
are past. 

Small wonder, then, that there is a reported 
English opposition company organized under 
the direction of Sir Alfred L. Jones of the 
Elder-Dempster line. The size of the reported 
combination can be seen in the following 
figures: 


SuIps. TONNAGE. 
Jones Combination 203 1,014,490 
Morgan Combination 118 881,562 
German Lines 376 1,224,178 


The Allan and Elder-Dempster Lines, with 
their big freight carriers connecting with the 
Canadian Pacific railroad would have a chance 
for business. But the English combination, 
to defeat the trust, would need heavy sub- 
sidies or a greatly bettered service. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S SERVICE TO EDUCATION 


HE completion by Mr. Eliot of thirty- 

three years of service as President 

of Harvard College puts to his credit 

a larger contribution to educational progress 

than any other man has made in our history; 

and he is perhaps today the foremost private 
citizen of the Republic. 


MR. GODKIN’S EDITORIAL CAREER 


HE death of Mr. Edwin L. Godkin, the 
editor of The Nation from its begin- 

ning and for a long recent period also of the 
New York Evening Post, has called forth 
a large mass of appreciative literature about 
him and about his distinguished service to 
the country. He was so well-equipped a 
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man and so forcible a writer, especially in in- 
dignation and in ridicule, that he stood among 
the editors of his generation in a class by him- 
self. His great public service took these 
forms—he began the agitation against the 
spoils system of appointment to office and he 
so kept it up that civil service reform owes 
more to him than to any other writer; he 
waged a never-tiring war of ridicule against 
Tammany; he fought for a tariff for revenue 
only. In all these agitations, as in his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Blaine for the Presidency, he 
never became weary or stale. The academic 
communities of the country, too, received 
from him greater intellectual stimulation 
than from any other editor of his time. 

But Mr. Godkin was the last editor of a 
public journal who was content to address 
a small audience ina democracy. He did not 
understand the masses of men. He did not 
see them nor sympathize with them. For 
more than thirty years he wrote valiantly 
to get rid of vested and stubborn evils and 
he woke up the public conscience. But the 
constructive work of a democracy did not so 
strongly appeal to him. By reason of this 
temperament the great paper that he edited, 
since it was in a sense the organ of the most 
cultivated class, had much to do, during his 
working period, with the spread of the feeling 
among that class that good citizenship may 
content itself with criticism—that action is 
for others. Nearly all “The Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy” which are sug- 
gestively treated in Mr. Godkin’s volume of 
essays are unfortunate tendencies, and the 
new tendencies that make for strength he did 
not see. 

But it was a valiant service for righteous- 
ness that Mr. Godkin did during the period 
when the first spectacular demonstration of 
the profits of newspaper-publishing trans- 
ferred the control of so many journals from 
the editorial room to the counting-room. 
Once when The Nation was advocating an 
unpopular cause and losing many subscribers, 
an employee in the counting-room made bold 
enough to explain the rapid falling-away of 
its readers and to remonstrate with him. 
‘““Tell me when only two subscribers are left,”’ 
said Mr. Godkin, with a smile, ‘‘then I will 
consider what may be done.” In a little 
while they all came back again, for they missed 
the intellectual stimulus of the paper. 











MAKING WALL STREET SAFE 


(In this place in THz Wor.tp's Work there appears every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the 
financial world is taken up] 


the investment centres of the coun- 
try, both large and small, have ex- 
perienced severe shocks due to manipula- 
tions in Wall Street. These sudden storms 
which have left such trouble in their wake 
have usually followed some stock-jobbing 
operation or an effort to ‘‘corner’’ some 
list of securities in the stock market. Tem- 
porary disarrangement of nearly all valuations 
have ensued. In almost every such shock 
fortunes risked in speculation were sacri- 
ficed. Legitimate investors felt apprehensive. 
Bankers became nervous. Europe wondered 
if American investments were safe. And 
then the sky became suddenly clear. The 
former valuations appeared in the market 
quotations. Confidence was restored. . It 
was observed that the causes of the short- 
lived hurricane were entirely artificial. 
Far-sighted financiers realize that such oc- 
currences as these must stop. But it is very 
difficult to prevent them, for the stock mar- 
kets is still a field for skilful gamblers. But 
there is now at work in Wall Street an abun- 
dance of intelligent energy directed towards 
one object:—to make the investment market 
of this nation safe; and to make it safer and 
safer until it shall approach as near as may be 
a condition of absolute security. It is in New 
York that convenience demands that the in- 
dustries of the country shall be financed. It 
is to New York that investors must send their 
money. If the trust problem is to be worked 
out (as it must be) by making industrial se- 
curities safe, thereby drawing the poor man 
into partnership with monopoly, the man 
with $100 to invest must not feel that he is 
surrounded by unnatural conditions when 
making his investment. He must know that 
he will be protected from trickery. Banks 
throughout the country make loans upon 
securities according to their market valua- 
tions. These banks must be made safe in the 
knowledge that those quotations are based 
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upon normal conditions. It is obviously im- 
possible to prevent periods of financial de- 
pression that may come from bad crops, wars, 
or other untoward events. But it is possible 
to protect investors from organized rascality 
and piratical attacks. It ought to be possible 
to prevent artificial panics. But it is not an 
easy problem. 

Early in May of this year, for example, 
there was one of these crashes. The stock of 
the International Power Company had been 
manipulated up to a market quotation of $199 
a share. Suddenly the price dropped and 
those who had bought the stock, believing it 
to be a good investment, found that their 
property was salable at $78 less in the after- 
noon than it had been in the morning. The 
president of the company protested that the 
stock was good and that he himself had bought 
$3,000,000 worth of it at $160 per share. An 
audit company was set to work. This com- 
pany’s examination of the books showed that 
the International Power Company was earn- 
ing about 3.73 per cent. annually; but the 
directors had but recently declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2 1-2 per cent. 

This company was only one prop in a 
house of cards. Three Stock Exchange 
houses were forced to close their doors. It 
became known that one national bank in New 
York City had suffered, as had a score of New 
England banks, because they believed in 
the genuineness of the high value of these 
securities, and had loaned money upon them. 
True, all this was precipitated by the stupid 
blunder of a market operator in Wall Street, 
but it was a blunder that was sure to have been 
made at some time. The condition disclosed 
showed the supreme necessity for measures of 
protection. The protection is not demanded 
for the speculators who buy upon margins, but 
for the honest investors. New York is now 
the clearing house of the country. Money 
flows thither from bankers throughout the 
country to be loaned. Country bankers base 
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their actions upon what Wall Street does. It 
is vitally necessary, therefore, that Wall 
Street should be a mart of exclusively legiti- 
mate transactions, not a gambling resort and 
not a field for reckless and unbridled stock 
jobbery. 

Here, however, was a peculiar situation. 
The Louisville and Nashville directors or 
their representatives had been selling for 
the account of the road itself. Mr. Gates 
and his friends had secured control of the 
road while effecting their corner. In other 
words, they had cornered the railroad, 
their own property. Furthermore, they had 
secured control of the road without intending 
to do so. The Gates party were invited 
to the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. Then Mr. 
Gates agreed to send all the stock he had to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and let the matter 
rest. Yet great damage had already been 
done and there was intense bitterness felt 
in numerous quarters. 

The Morgan firm had had a somewhat 
similar experience a year before. Interests 
connected with the management of the Union 
Pacific railroad went into the market and 
purchased a majority of the common stock 
and almost a majority of the preferred stock 
of the Northern Pacific railroad. This buy- 
ing had beendone secretly, and that it was in 
progress was not known to the management 
of the Northern Pacific until about the first 
of May. The Morgan house had managed 
the finances of the Northern Pacific road for 
four years previously, and many capitalists 
had been advised by Mr. Morgan to invest 
in that road. As soon as Mr. Morgan learned 
that the road was in danger he went into the 
market and bought enough stock to make 
certain his control of the common issue. Cer- 
tain market operators assisted in the move- 
ment toward a corner and on May gth it was 
effected, with extraordinary disaster. 

An entirely new factor now appeared—the 
courts of law. Some of those who had con- 
tracted to sell Northern Pacific stock but 
could not deliver it on account of the corner, 
secured an injunction against those who had 
contracted to buy the stock. That injunc- 
tion was based upon this course of reasoning: 
‘You have purchased this stock knowing that 
the seller could not deliver it. The law will 


not allow a man to make a contract when he 
knows the second party cannot fulfil it. You 


cannot, therefore, require delivery of this 
stock.”” This injunction restored the equili- 
brium. Next day, prices rose again to the 
level which they had formerly reached, and 
business continued as usual. But there had 
been ruin wrought by that storm. Under 
the conditions of temporary panic some 
3,000,000 stocks were dealt in that day 
on the Exchange. They had suffered an 
average decline of about twenty points each, 
making their total decline about $60,000,000. 
Somebody lost this money. 

Altogether aside from the matter*of effect- 
ing a corner, here we have two instances. of 
great interests going into the stock market 
and secretly purchasing control of great rail- 
road properties which had been carefully 
developed and placed upon a paying basis by 
other interests. There is always danger in 
such possibilities. When Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan appeared on the witness stand in de- 
fense of the Northern Securities case, he said 
of this Northern Pacific incident, “‘I wanted 
to know for all time hereafter that when I go 
away from my office in New York I should 
not find next day or a week later that some 
other interest had in a night bought control 
of a property in which I was interested.” 
That was why the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was formed. “I thought,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “that if we placed these stocks in the 
hands of a company with $400,000,000 capital 
stock, control of that company would be im- 
possible to secure, and those stocks would be 
safe there if they would be secure anywhere 
under heaven.” Mr. Morgan was speaking 
for the powerful interests which he personally 
represented, but he uttered the wish of inves- 
torseverywhere. Itis palpably unfair that, if 
A invests in a company because he has confi- 
dence in B’s management of it, C should with- 
out warning or notice be allowed suddenly to 
announce that he had secured control. 

In the case of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, some very significant things were 
said to the Gates party by the managers of 
the New York Stock Exchange. “Corner 
this stock, if you wish to,’’ they said, “but if 
you do, we will suspend the rules and per- 
mit the additional issue of $5,000,000 to be 
placed on sale immediately.”’ This plan of 
forestalling a corner will operate when any new 
issue of stock is contemplated. It is a new 
resource against stock market speculating. 
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The plan of ‘‘listing’”’ stock was necessitated 
by the pernicious plan once practised exten- 
sively of making an extra issue unexpectedly. 
To suspend the rules now in the matter 
of “‘listing’’ is a novelty, and an effective 
one. 

The recourse to the courts in the Northern 
Pacific case sets a precedent which is sure to 
become of more powerful influence year by 
year Itis strange that so ancient a principle 
of common law should all at once become an 
effective measure against such very modern 
evils. The man who sets out to bring about 
a corner now must know that if he contracts 
to buy more of a certain stock than he knows 
can be delivered, he cannot legally compel 
the delivery of that extra amount. 

In the past many of the greatinames of the 
Street have not been synonyms of honesty. 
Many are notnowsuchsynonyms. Aninstance 
of the new tendency is interesting. 

A few years ago a Wall Street firm was agent 
for a coterie of street railroad capitalists in 
Philadelphia. The agents held about 60,000 
shares of stock for the capitalists on margin— 
shares that the Philadelphians were under 
moral obligations to control. One day the 
agents sent word to the Philadelphians that 
those shares must be taken up at once or 
they would be thrown on the market. The 
New York men knew that it would be im- 
possible for the Pennsylvanians to take up 
those stocks on such short notice. Anticipat- 
ing their failure to do so, the New York agents 
had agreed to sell at a low price far more of 
the stock than they held. They expected 
that when the 60,000 shares were cast upon 
the market, they would be able to buy at a 
still lower price all that was needed to fill 
their own contracts, and that a heavy gain 
would be made. This was a scheme that in 
other years would have worked, and to the 
serious injury of many more than those im- 
mediately concerned. But a new power had 
come into Wall Street. The Philadelphia 
men took a special train to New York and 
went to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. They in- 
formed him of their predicament. ‘Tell 
those fellows to send that stock in to me,”’ 
replied Mr. Morgan at once. The agents 
were in despair. They were forced to ask 
for the twenty-four hours allowed by the 
Stock Exchange in such emergencies. Next 
morning, the agents said that by a mistake 
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in book-keeping it had been thought that 
securities were in New York which were 
really in London, and they could not be de- 
livered for a week or more. Meanwhile, the 
stock was largely bought on the Stock Ex- 
change, the price went up, and the agents 
were forced to buy at very high prices in 
order todeliver the 60,000 and the other shares 
they had agreed to deliver at reduced prices. 
The agents had extreme difficulty in retain- 
ing their seat on the Exchange, and some 
very salutary advice was administered be- 
fore the incident was closed. 

The New York Stock Exchange is con- 
tinually increasing its power over its mem- 
bers. The president of the Exchange is 
assuming more and more the authority to 
say to a member, “ You have got to do this— 
or leave Wall Street.”” Many people imagine 
that the Stock Exchange is simply a place 
for ‘‘reputable” gambling. But this institu- 
tion has an indispensable function to perform 
—the furnishing of a market where invest- 
ment securities may be bought and sold with- 
out delay. The Stock Exchange recognizes 
that it owes a duty to the public—the duty 
of guaranteeing that the man who sends his 
money to that institution shall do so with his 
eyesopen. The Exchange requires that when 
a stock is ‘‘ listed,’’ a complete report of the 
company’s condition shall be made. It 
ought to be the imperative rule that fre- 
quent reports should be made. It is the 
incompleteness of these reports in the past 
which has permitted so much stock job- 
bing. The process of compelling frequent 
statements of actual conditions, however, is 
gradual. Summary insistence upon such a 
rule would be so revolutionary as to be . 
ineffective. 

Financial squalls are always the result of 
the operation of such unnatural causes as 
these that have been mentioned. Prevent 
the disease and you save the health. The 
possibility of the occurrence of such squalls 
is not yet removed. Dishonest men still 
make WallStreet a perilous place for ‘‘ lambs. ”’ 
But the great problem is nearing a solution. 
Powerful interests, aside from the Stock Ex- 
change, feel sufficiently strong to say to men 
in the Street ‘“‘ You shall”’ or ‘ You shall not”’; 
and in uttering such commands, it is not 
men only that speak, but honesty and millions 
of wealth. 








THE DESTRUCTION IN MARTINIQUE 


Illustrated from stereoscopic photographs by J. Martin Miller and others 


the world has got from the destruction 

of St. Pierre. Everybody, except the 
geologists, has probably got his notions of 
voleanoes chiefly from Bulwer’s ‘‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii” (so far-reaching is the in- 
fluence of a popular buok), and the mention 
of the volcanic destruction of life instantly 
calls Pompeii to mind. Most persons, too, 
had unconsciously come to think of such a 
catastrophe as a thing that happened in 
an earlier era rather than as a thing that 
was likely to occur in our own time—as if the 
destruction of Pompeii were not an occur- 
rence of yesterday, indeed, speaking in geo- 
logical time, one might say of a few hours ago. 
Moreover, there are upwards of 300 active 
volcanoes on the earth now. We live. there- 
fore, in an era of constant volcanic erupticn; 
and it was only in 1883 that Krakatoa wrought 
destruction as great as Mont Pelée has 
wrought. 

But no destructive volcanic action was ever 
before so quickly and so thoroughly described 
as this. Thanks to photography, we see 
the horrible sights that met the relief- 
parties that landed almost as soon as the 
heat subsided and before the ashes cooled 
that covered up the dead city. 

The deadly action of the “wall of fire’’ was 
mercifully swift. It is doubtful whether any 
one of the 25,000 or more victims had any 
sensation of pain. A flame killed them, or 
they were asphyxiated in an instant on the 
morning of May 8th. 

The site of the destroyed city is a vast pile 
of ruins covered with the substances emitted 
from the voleano—ruins which will probably 
never be excavated. The vivid reports 
written by the first visitors will take their 
place in everyody’s mind alongside of the 
description of Pompeii. 

The rivers that flowed down from the 
mountain are dried up or are great chasms 
of slowly flowing mud, one of them probably 
eighty feet deep. The dead city, where 


T is a curious and novel sensation that 


(every visitor agrees) a most oppressive 
silence reigns, a silence that impresses every 
one in a weird way, is so utterly destroyed 
that, even if there be no other volcanic out- 
burst, it will never be the home of men again. 
The walls of dismantled buildings are in 
places standing only a few feet above the 
ashes. In many places the blocks of build- 
ings can not now be distinguished—all is a 
general stretch of débris. The beautiful 
tropical blue ocean presents an impressive 
contrast to this desolation on land. 

The intense and swift action of the heat of 
the first explosion is shown by the melting of 
silver inside a safe; and the white mass had 
been made fast to the steel. In several 
places glass tumblers were found that the 
heat had fused together. But crockery was 
found in many places that had not even been 
cracked. Cups and plates that were found 
there will soon be scattered all over the world. 

The destruction of life was caused by a 
horizontal explosion of gas: this was the “ wall 
of fire” that instantly snuffed out life and 
left charred corpses. The general topography 
of the mountain has been changed less than 
it was at first supposed. Professor Angelo 
Heilprin was the first scientific observer 
to climb up to the edge of the crater (and he 
made the ascent amid great dangers and with 
the utmost discomfort). He has reported 
that there are three main vents through which 
the steam issued, besides innumerable 
smaller orifices. The high bluff that formerly 
stood on the edge of the crater fell inward— 
probably at the time of the second severe 
explosion, on May 2oth. This is the most 
important topographical change that has 
been observed. The mountain has not sub- 
sided and its height is practically unchanged. 
The most satisfactory description yet given 
out by any man who can write with authority 


is the following statement made by Professor 


Heilprin: 
““As we stood on the edge of the crater 
a sublime spectacle began. I now have 
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MONT PELEE FROM A DISTANCE MONT PELEE FROM THE SEA 
St. Pierre’s largest suburb at the left. Opposite the anchored tug The multi-hued coloring of tropical foliage and the green of the 
are the ruins of St. Pierre itself jungle were here all the year. Nowal! is burned and scorched 
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THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF ST. PIERRE 


In the immediate background. An American newspaper correspondent in the foreground 
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ALONG THE SHORE 


THE CATHEDRAL 


Where the bishop, nine priests, and twenty-one nuns perished 








THE DESTRUCTION IN MARTINIQUE 


some conception of what is going on inside 
the earth, and have been a spectator of Na- 
ture’s secret interior work. We were assailed 
with noise; far below there was a hissing of 
steam like a thousand locomotives, as well 
as violent detonations. The principal output 
of the crater while we were there was steam. 
The phenomena were limited and were not 
essentially different from those of other vol- 
canoes in action. 

“Positive assurance was gained that no 
molten matter has flowed over the lip of the 
new crater. Several observations taken with 
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A TREE STRIPPED OF ITS VEGETATION 


the aneroid barometer showed that the height 
of Mont Pelée has not been changed. Perhaps 
the bottom of the new crater may contain a 
cinder cone, but we could see down only 
about 150 or 200 feet. I believe, however, 
that the crater is very much deeper than 
this. I do not know the exact materials of 
which the pile of rocks in the centre of the 
crater is composed, but it seems to be matter 
which has been ejected from the crevasse. 

“The phenomenon of the explosion of 
flaming gases is probably new, but a careful 
study of observations is necessary before an 
opinion can be reached. The electrical phe- 
nomena, also new, probably did not play the 
chief rdle in the destruction of St. Pierre, but 
were developed by and aided the other forces. 
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AND RESIDENCE OF THE BISHOP 
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THROUGH THE CITY’S STREETS 


An avenue of destruction in St. Pierre 
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ACROSS fFHE RUINS TO MONT PELEF 


A party of Americans in the foregronnd 


I have specimens which show the effect of the 
bolts of lightning. The latter were small 
and intense, and penetrated within the houses 
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MONT PELEE 


The streams of mud flowing down the mountain’s sides 


of the city. For rapidity of action, as well 
as for lives destroved, Mont Pelée holds the 
record among volcanoes. ”’ 
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LOOKING THROUGH RUE I/CTOR HUGO 


The principal street running parallel with the coast line 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE GRADUATES AT THE RECENT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Commander Wainwright 





THE NEW NAVAL ACADEMY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR TRAINING 
NAVAL OFFICERS IN KEEPING WITH THE GROWTH OF 
THE SERVICE AND OF THE COUNTRY — THE IMPOSING 
BUILDINGS THAT WILL COST EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


BY 


COMMANDER RICHARD WAINWRIGHT 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


Illustrated from photographs made for THE Wokip’s Work by Frances Benjamin Johnston 





N the earlier days of our navy the educa- 
tion of the officers was gained in the 
practice of their profession. Instruc- 

tors were carried in the larger ships and some 
little ‘““book learning’’ was forced into the 
midshipman if the captain and first lieu- 
tenant believed in it, but there was very little 
instruction unless these senior officers en- 
forced it. Seamanship could be thoroughly 
acquired only by practice ; gunnery as then 
known was mainly a matter of practice; and 
even navigation required but little theoretical 
learning. 


As the navy grew in age the requirements 
for a naval officer increased, and there were 
some attempts to fit him for his position. 
The younger officers in particular saw the 
necessity of an early education properly to 
fit them to fill their places in peace and war; 
and after much agitation a naval school was 
started at Annapolis in 1845. 

A few old buildings in the army reserva- 
tion at Point Severn were turned over to the 
navy and adapted to the uses of the school. 
For a number of years the needs of the 
navy prevented a progressive course, and 
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ARTILLERY DRILL 


the classes had to be suited to the un- 
certain stay of the students. But finally a 
four years’ course was adopted, and all 
midshipmen were required to pass through 


importance as the profession of naval officer 
has passed from the vocation of a partially 
educated sailor to that of a highly educated 
technical expert. 
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Preparing to move guns 


the school before going to sea. Since then 
the Naval Academy has slowly followed the 
steps of the navy. The four years’ course 
has progressed in scientific and technical 





Not that there were no highly educated 
officers in the earlier days of the navy, for 
there were many; but these gained their 
education outside their profession and the 
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The formation of the hollow square 


knowledge they acquired was more an orna- 
ment than a necessity. As the motive power 
passed, however, from sails to steam, the 
man-of-war grew from a simple wooden sailing 
vessel, where everything was handled by 
man-power, into the modern battleship, an 
immense steel structure filled with machinery ; 
and the sailor became the seaman of today, 
a skilled mechanic. The profession of naval 
officer grew correspondingly from a pleasant 
art with little theory and much practice to 
a learned profession, a science, requiring a 
thorough grounding in theory with a lifetime 
devoted to practice. Today, even with these, 
proficiency can be gained in only some of the 
branches. 

The course at the Academy grew slowly 
with the growth of the navy, gradually im- 
proving in the studies required and in the 
training of character by discipline and drill, 
until the necessities of the Civil War caused 
a great increase in the number of students, 
and a shortening of the course for the brighter 


ones. This prevented any improvement in 
the course and somewhat weakened the dis- 
cipline, particularly as the war prevented 
many officers from being detailed for duty 
at the school and necessitated the filling of 
their places by civilian professors. 

The Academy, which had been moved to 
Newport, Rhode Island, early in the war, 
was moved back to Point Severn, Annapolis, 
in 1865 and Admiral David D. Porter was 
made superintendent. <A _ better man for 
the time could not have been chosen: He 
inspired officers and students alike with en- 
thusiasm for their work. The entire course 
was remodeled to suit the needs of the ser- 
vice, and the study of steam was introduced. 
Discipline was strict and drills became as regu- 
larly a part of the course as the studies, hold- 
the same relation to the practical side of the 
profession that studies did to the theoretical 
side. He attracted the brightest officers of 
the navy to the Academy, and as our vessels 
were being put out of commission rapidly, 
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Riot formation 


there was an ample supply of officers for the 
purpose. The control of the school was 
again in the hands of men just from sea. 
The instructors had the confidence of the 
students, so necessary for the well-being of 
any school, and were given credit for all they 
could teach,—for even more than they knew. 
They were fresh from fighting in a great war, 
and by a few words could kindle the interest 
of the dullest at any time. 

Admiral Porter did much for the navy by 
his work at the Naval Academy. His en- 
couragement of athletics would’ have been 
sufficient of itself to make his reputation as a 
successful superintendent. But above all, 
it was in his time and by his influence and 
that of his family that pleasant social rela- 
tions were firmly established between the 
students and the officers’ families. No one 


thing has done more for the successful train- 
ing of the young naval officers than the genial 
hospitality exercised at his house and the 
hearty way in which the example was followed 
by all under his command. This friendly 
association during recreation hours has be- 
come a treasured tradition of the school and 
has a most valuable effect upon the character 
of the students. A naval officer has many 
duties in time of peace that can be performed 
properly only by one who has had a careful 
social training. Moreover, an officer with 
polished manners has better control over his 
men. Not only does he treat them with 
more consideration, but they like to see him 
appear well beside foreign officers. 

From this time on the education at the 
Academy was rather in advance of the actual 
requirements of the service. Modern navies 
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were advancing in all directions while our 
material stood still. Our officers were care- 
fully educated and without difficulty kept 
abreast of the times in the theoretical part 
of their profession, but, practically, they were 
familiar only with old-fashioned seamanship, 
ordnance and gunnery. Yet when the coun- 
try began to build a modern navy the grad- 
uates of the Academy were prepared to take 
their part and carry out the new plans suc- 
cessfully. 

When Captain Ramsay became Superin- 
tendent in 1881 the school was like some large 
factory that has grown by small additions 
and was badly in need of systematic ad- 
justment. With his constructive mind and 
with his powerful grasp of details he was ex- 
actly the man to fit the need. The studies 
were rearranged so as to progress uniformly 
and to follow in proper rotation, and a regu- 
lar schedule of drills was adopted so that 
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PLEBES’ FIRST LESSONS IN SPLICING 


the practical exercises matched the theoreti- 
cal studies and the time was expended to the 
best advantage. The influence of thesea 
officer on the Academic Board, which had 
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GRADUATION DAY 


Carrying graduates in triumph from quarters 


been slowly weakened, was restored. By 
their length of service at the Academy and 
their consequent intimate acquaintance with 
details the civilian professors had acquired a 
preponderating influence in the control of 
the affairs of the school. But Captain Ram- 
say restored the balance and brought the 
school into harmony with the service outside. 
A few permanent heads of departments are 
most. valuable as they preserve the traditions 
of the school and prevent too radical changes 
by being able to show good reasons for the 
existing state of affairs: but an undue num- 
ber is sure to result in undue conservatism 
if not in deterioration. The Academy loses 
touch with the service and the importance 
of scholastic training is exaggerated to the 
detriment of character training and profes- 
sional efficiency. 

There has been no very sudden change 
since Admiral Ramsay was Superintendent. 
He was followed by Admiral (then Com- 
mander) Sampson, who knew well how to 
establish firmly the system of his predecessor. 
After the passage of the personnel bill the 
course was modified by Admiral McNair, 
then superintendent, so as to train all students 
alike, making of them both seamen and en- 
gineers. This was not a sudden jump, for 
since Admiral Porter’s time marine engineer- 


ing had formed a part of the course. All 
our ordnance engineers and electrical engi- 
neers had been trained at the Naval Academy. 
It was necessary only to systematize the 
course so that with a solid foundation in 
engineering in general and with plenty of 
practical exercises in mechanical work and 
in the various forms of engineering, the 
student was fitted to take his part in any of 
his duties on shipboard, and to specialize ad- 
visedly after his first tour of sea duty. 

The buildings at the Academy have always 
fallen below what has been needed, and most 
of them have been mere make-shifts. When 
Point Severn was taken over from the army, 
the few buildings were turned into quarters 
and recitation rooms, and from time to time 
new buildings were erected, but always as 
patch-work. There never was_ sufficient 
money to enter into a well-considered plan. 
When the school was brought back to An- 
napolis, the buildings which had been used 
as a hospital were again adapted to academic 
uses. The Constitution and the Santee were 
moored to the wharf and were used as quar- 
ters for the junior classes. Portions of the 
adjacent land were gradually acquired and 
a new building went up from time to time. 
The most ambitious structure was the new 
cadet quarters, now called main quarters. 
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They were completed in 1869 and now stand 
condemned. At the time they were built 
they were only intended for temporary use. 
There was hope even then that a satisfactory 
and complete plan of new buildings might be 
developed; but these hopes proved vain for 
many years. 

In 1895 there was an excellent combina- 
tion of a strong superintendent and a good 
board of visitors, and in that year was 
started the present plan, which will give to 
the Naval Academy commodious and suit- 
able buildings and to the United States a 
magnificent work of art, well worthy of a 
great nation. The new Academy buildings 
are largely due to the efforts of two men—the 
superintendent at that time, Captain Philip 
H. Cooper, now Rear Admiral, and Colonel 
R. M. Thompson, who graduated in 1868 
and was in 1895 a member of the board of 
visitors. The board recommended the re- 
building of the Naval Academy and the 
energy of these two men pressed the scheme 
upon the Government. - 

The Department was induced to order a 
board to consider and recommend a compre- 
hensive plan for all the necessary. buildings, 
and Colonel Thompson persuaded the New 
York architect, Ernest Flagg, to consult . 
with the board and with Captain Cooper. 
A beautiful set of plans resulted, recommended 
by the board and approved by the Depart- 
ment. But the Spanish War interfered 
and it was not until 1898 that an appropria- 
tion became available and the corner-stone 
of the new Armory was laid by Rear-Admiral 
F. V. McNair, who had succeeded Captain 
Cooper as superintendent. 

The plan as viewed from the sea front 
shows the Cadet Quarters extending 729 
feet, flanked on one side by the Armory and 
on the other by the Boat House. These 
buildings are at right angles to the direction 
of the Cadet Quarters, are 428 feet long and 
similar in appearance. They are connected 
by colonnades with the Quarters. This gives 
from the sea a harmonious group of build- 
ings extending in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction for 1,278 feet with the high 
roof of the main building of the Cadet Quar- 
ters as acentre. Thirteen hundred ‘eet in a 
northwesterly direction, with the main line 
of buildings parallel to and facing the first 
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GOING ABOARD THE SUBMARINE HOLLAND 





group, is the Academic building, with the 
Chemistry and Marine Engineering buildings 
on either flank and with the high roof of the 
Academic building in the centre and balancing 
the group to the southeastward. Between 
these two groups, facing the Severn River 
and forming the westerly side of the rectangle 
is the Auditorium and Chapel, with the Super- 
intendent’s House and the Administration 
building on either side. The fourth side of 
the rectangle is formed by the basin. From 
the steps of this basin and facing the Audi- 
torium is the best view. On either hand is a 
handsome group of buildings with the dome 
of the Auditorium as the centre. 

There has been much criticism of the 
amount of money allotted for the construction 
of the new Auditorium, viz.: $400,000. This 
building, however, should be sufficiently large 
not only to accommodate the cadets and the 
officers and their families when attending 
church, but also to furnish seats for the many 
relatives and friends of the cadets on gradua- 
tion day. Even this would not require so 
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AN ENGINE ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED BY CADETS 


large a sum, if the Auditorium were not to 
form one of a number of handsome build- 
ings. Moreover, not to have a 
handsome dome at this point 
would seriously injure this great 
work of art from an architectural 
standpoint. To cut out the dome 
would be as if one ordered a hand- 
some picture and in order to save 
a few dollars left out the central 
figure. 

If tthe plans as designed by Mr. 
Flagg and approved by the Navy 
Department are carried out, the 
country will receive in return for 
its $8,000,000 not only commodious 
buildings well suited to the needs 
of the Academy, but also a splen- 
did architectural masterpiece well 
worthy of the country and so far 
unique that the entire group of 
buildings are the design of one master hand. 
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The buildings forming the Naval Academy 
have been of slow growth and at the same 
time the old buildings have been slowly de- 
caying. Without the funds for a_ logical 
scheme they have been always behind the 
needs and the process of decay has caught up 
with and passed that of construction until 
an entire reconstruction of all buildings be- 
came a necessity. Thanks to the energy and 
ability of those who pressed the necessities of 
the institution upon Congress and thanks to 
the Spanish War that made the navy popu- 
lar with the people, the rebuilding of the 
Academy has begun upon a plan commensu- 
rate with the dignity of the country, the 
necessities of the institution and the require- 
ments of good architectural taste, a knowl- 
edge of and a desire for which was spread 
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Under oars 


through the United States by the White City 
at Chicago. 

The object of the Naval Academy, whose 
growth has been slightly traced, is to train 
officers for the navy. In the four years’ 
course the youth who enters fairly well 
equipped in the rudiments of mathematics 
and English studies must be fitted to take 
the place of an officer on a modern battleship, 
and more than this, he must be fitted to care 
for himself and the men under his charge. 
As a young graduate on a battleship, he will 
in almost any emergency be certain to have 
some older officer of experience to guide his 
energies in the right path. But it is possible 
that being assigned to some smaller ship an 
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emergency may throw him upon his own 
resources, and the safety of the ship and crew 
may depend upon his knowledge and courage. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have the naval 
cadet more thoroughly grounded in the 


theory and better acquainted with the prac- 
tice of his profession than is usually required 
in an ordinary technical school, where the 
graduate can acquire his practice slowly and 
increase his grasp of the theory constantly 
under a guide until fitted to walk alone. 
The naval profession is one that requires 
constant practice to keep efficient and con- 
stant study to keep abreast of the times; 
and the graduate, while lacking much that 
experience will teach him, must be fairly well 
fitted to walk alone, should that be required 
by an emergency. 

The graduated cadet must be a seaman, an 
engineer, 2 true marine engineer, well ac- 
quainted with steam, electricity, and ord- 
nance, and a navigator and surveyor, and he 
must have a fair knowledge of his own lan- 
guage with some acquaintance with French 
and Spanish. To achieve this in four years 
he must be well grounded in the rudiments; 
he must have good health; and he must work 
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Showing the new boat house nearly completed and the foundations for the new quarters 


hard. The course must be progressive and 
the instructors competent and in sufficient 
numbers to be able to instruct—not merely 
to examine and hear lessons. Even then 
the work of studying would be too hard for 
the average youth were it not for the fact 
that much of the practical work is good out- 
of-door exercise and the hard brain-work 
is well balanced with plenty of physical 
exercise and healthy amusement. The in- 
struction for the fourth class, that is for the 
first year, completes their study of algebra 
and geometry, and includes trigonometry 
and descriptive geometry. In English it in- 
cludes rhetoric and something of the art of 
writing English and Andrews’ Manual of the 
Constitution. French and Spanish and me- 
chanical drawing are begun. It is a necessity 
for a naval officer to be able to read a drawing 
and to make a good working sketch. The 
naval architect, the marine engineer and 
the ordnance engineer has each his special 
methods in drawing, with which the cadet 
must become familiar. Accordingly he 
starts drawing with the beginning of his 
course. All his professional work during 
this year is practical and is given him during 
the drill period. The academic year opens 
on the first of October and closes about June 
1st; then comes the practice cruise, which is 
devoted almost entirely to practical profes- 
sional work with some little study of the 
theory of professional subjects. The cruise 


ends about September 1st, when the cadets 
have a month’s leave to visit their homes. 
Academic life begins again on the first of Octo- 
ber. During the third-class year the cadets 
complete their studies in the mathematical 
department. They have trigonometry, de- 
scriptive geometry, conic sections, differen- 
tial and integral calculus. In English they 
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study naval history. They continue the stuay 
of French and Spanish and mechanical draw- 
ing, and take up the study of elementary 
physics and chemistry. Their practical work 
is continued during the drill period and on 
the practice cruise at the end of the academic 
year. 

After the month’s leave, they take up their 
life at the Academy as second-class men, and 
now begin to take up the study of professional 


tical work continues during the drill period 
and has advanced progressively so that the 
cadets are well prepared for the professional 
subjects of this and the following year. This 
is their last practice cruise, and by far the 
most important one, as they are now carefully 
instructed in their duties as officers. They 
are required to perform the work of officers 
at sea in handling the ship, and managing 
the motive power, both steam and sail. They 





A GROUP OF SECOND-CLASS MEN 


subjects. In the department of mechanics 
they study integral calculus, mechanics and 
hydro-mechanics. They continue the study 
of physics and chemistry and begin the study 
of electricity and magnetism. They con- 
tinue mechanical drawing and lay the founda- 
tion for engineering in studying the principles 
of mechanism and mechanical processes, 
with marine engines and boilers. They study 
theoretical seamanship and the drill regula- 
tions for infantry and artillery. The prac- 


must work hard at practical navigation with 
instruments and charts. They visit the 
great shipvards of the country, listen to lec- 
tures and take notes, with the ships and 
engines under construction as object lessons. 

In their last year as first-class men all their 
studies are professional. They have sea- 
manship and naval tactics; ordnance and 
gunnery; navigation, compass deviations and 
surveying; boilers, engineering materials, 
designing and naval construction; and elec- 
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Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, who was in command, during the Spanish War, of the famous Gloucester 
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trical engineering. The practical work goes 
hand in hand with the theoretical during the 
drill period. The first class are the officers of 
the cadet battalion and under supervision 
perform much of the work of officers. At 
the end of their first-class year the cadets are 
graduated and are ordered to sea. Here they 
nominally continue their course for two years, 
being examined at the completion of that 
time and commissioned as ensigns. Actually 
their work as officers begins after leaving the 
Academy, and under the present necessity 
for more officers they perform the duties of 
even higher grades than that of ensign. In 
fact they perform the duties of commissioned 
officers without the rank or pay or right to 
pension or retirenent in case of injury or ill- 
ness in line of duty. 

The course of study and the formation of 
character, like the buildings, have been of 
slow growth; but unlike the buildings the 
growth has been healthy and there is no sign 
of decay. The course has been kept abreast 
of the progress of the times. The advance in 
knowledge by graduates has been equal to the 
advance in material and for some time has 
been ahead of it. There has been no neces- 
sity for an entire remodeling of the course. 
The changes have not been too rapid for 





healthy growth and not slow enough to en- 
courage decay. 

At the close of the Civil War the study of 
steam was introduced, but unfortunately, 
the advice of Isherwood was neglected and 
the students were separated, some remaining 
sailors with little training in engineering, 
while others became engineers with little 
training in executive duties. But the neces- 
sities of the service required the seamen to be 
trained in ordnance and electrical engineer- 
ing with some knowledge of the steam engine, 
so that when the amalgamation came and 
the mistake made thirty odd years ago was 
rectified, there was no great change in train- 
ing necessary. The seaman was taught a 
little more engineering and the engineer a 
little more seamanship, and now true marine 
engineering includes steam, electricity and 
ordnance. 

There is one charge that has been made 
against the Academy by many in the service. 
That is, that there is not sufficient practical 
work and that too much time is spent in 
theory and too little in practice. The finished 
sailor was astonished that the graduate was 
not proficient in handling a ship under sail. 
The modern seaman thinks he should know 
how to handle a ship under all circumstances. 
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Others expect him thoroughly to understand 
the largest engines, to overcome at once all 
difficulties with dynamos and motors; to 
work the turrets and regulate the torpedoes. 
They would have him fluent in Spanish and 
French. In fact, to meet the wishes of all 
the graduate must be a completed officer. 
They realize he must lack experience, but 
they expect his knowledge to be as ready for 
use as if he had the experience of years. 
They fail to see that to make a good officer 
the mind must be well trained to grasp the 
many facts placed before it, that without 
sufficient theoretical training the mind would 
remain undeveloped and incapable of grasp- 
ing new facts and of understanding new 
machines. With too much practice and too 
little theory graduates would surely find 
themselves at a loss when, as must occur fre- 
quently in their profession, they found them- 
selves confronted with new machines, or 
under new circumstances discovered their 
_ experience at fault. The graduate is well 
grounded in theory and practice; he has as 
much knowledge forced into him as is possible 
in four years; but much of it must be in a 
somewhat confused state. He must be slow 
in applying his knowledge until experience 
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has enabled him to arrange it in orderly 
sequence, so as to be available at once in any 
emergency. 

To discuss the training of cadets at the 
Naval Academy without mentioning athletics 
would be to leave out a most important factor 
in their character training. Boating, foot- 
ball, baseball, fencing, track athletics and 
gymnasium work are all encouraged. The 
various competitive games are a source of 
amusement to all and of healthy exercise to 
many. Courage and skill are gained and self- 
denial must be practised by those who train 
for the various sports, and athletics furnish 
one of the most important aids in training a 
youth to become an officer. 

Much is required of the modern naval offi- 
cer and too much care cannot be taken with 
the training of the youth who may have to 
command a battleship or even a fleet of 
battleships. An American boy is well fitted 
to receive the necessary training and when 
he is sound in mind and body, and well 
grounded in the rudiments, the course at the 
Naval Academy places in his hands the means 
to become an ideal seaman and marine en- 
gineer, lacking only experience at sea, to 
make him a thorough American Naval officer. 


THE MINISTRY AS A PROFESSION 


BY 


REV. DAVID 


y NHE day I graduated from college an 
old cab-driver, half philosopher, half 
reprobate, asked me what I was 

“going into.”” When I said the ministry 

he made this comment: ‘Well, you have 

chosen a good profession but a poor trade.”’ 

If a profession is “a calling that involves 
liberal education and requires mental as con- 
trasted with manual labor,” and a trade is 

“any business entered on for profit or sub- 

sistence,’’ then he was right in both particu- 

lars. There are those who choose this profession 
in the same manner that they would choose 
any other; that is, on grounds of the remuner- 
ation that they think they see init. Choosing 
it in this manner these persons make of it a 
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trade. Choosing it on these grounds they 
themselves defeat their own ends; for success, 
in this profession, does not lie that way. It 
is true that there are ministers who receive 
large salaries, but they are never those whose 
chief desire is that salary. There are preach- 
ers who are popular, but they are never those 
who covet popularity. There are pastors 
whose social position is high, but they are 
never those who desire above all things social 
position. 

But, if the ministry is not a trade, is it 
even a profession? May it be ranked equally 
along with other so-called liberal professions ? 
In choosing this profession is the element of 
choice involved at all? There are those who 
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would say “‘ no”’ to all these questions and that 
for a single reason, namely, that there is a 
feature here unknown elsewhere, that is, that 
curious thing known as a‘‘call.” 

Now, are they right? and what is a‘“call?”’ 
Well “There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.” There was another 
and his name was Augustine; another, Greg- 
ory; another, Phillips Brooks; another, D. L. 
Moody; that is to say, a fiery denunciator, a 
cloister saint, a master of organization, a 
scholarly preacher, and an earnest exhorter. 
In the churches of America today there are 
112,000 ordained clergymen and, in the 
schools for training such, six thousand stu- 
dents. It is probable that each of these men 
would inwardly make for himself the claim 
that necessity is laid upon him to emulate 
one of those five men along some one of those 
five lines; but it is barely possible that some 
at least are mistaken:—that while this many 
feel themselves thus “called, few are chosen.” 

For a “call” involves not only feeling but 
fitness. It is a conviction of special aptitude 
for special service; an aptitude so special and 
a conviction so deep that the man who has 
the first would be guilty of a breach of trust 
if he should fail to act upon the second. It 
is an office therefore to be shunned rather 
than to be sought after and the whole matter 
resolves itself into the fact that ‘‘No man 
ever ought to preach if he can help it.”’ 

This special aptitude, in turn, consists in 
the ability to do well one or all of several 
things; to rebuke, to organize, to instruct, 
to inspire and to console. There is need in 
every generation for “a voice crying in the 
wilderness” against abuses; but this is not 
enough. There are in the world ten thou- 
sand times enough forces for good to overcome 
all the forces of evil if only they were drawn 
together; therefore, another great task is 
organization. Again, the reason why in most 
cases men are bad and not good is because, 
to put it naively, “they do not know any 
better;”’ therefore, instruction also is needed. 
But precept is poor trash without example; 
so what is still further needed is men to turn 
theory into practice, to show that the thing 
can be done and thus to inspire. Last of all 





and chiefest and most difficult of all, there 
are lonely hearts to cherish, there are broken 
lives to mend, there are sorrows to assuage 
and there are wounded souls to console. He 
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who can do none of these five things, no mat- 
ter what he feels, has no “call” to the minis- 
try; he who can do one of them has a chance to 
satisfy the highest possible ambition; he who 
could do all of them would rise to the height 
of a great argument indeed for he could 
‘justify the ways of God to men.” 

The need today for men possessing such a 
call is measured only by the vast amount of 
such work that there is to do. How much 
there is of this work and how much people 
want to have it done, is known best only by 
those who have tried most earnestly. Even 
to the merely curious and to those but slightly 
interested it is evident that, in the great 
march of humanity toward better things, we 
are as yet tenting many camp-fires from the 
great Millennium. 

But in addition to a call to do this work 
and an aptitude to perform it, something 
more practical—not to say more expensive— 
is involved: that is, a course of preparation 
for it. A comparison between the cost of 
preparation for other professions and that 
for this one may be set out in several general 
statements. 

First, the number of years required in this 
course is greater than for most other profes- 
sions. Before he is “ordained”’ a “‘ candidate” 
must graduate from a Theological Seminary, 
which means three years of study. Before 
entering the seminary he must have been a 
college graduate, which means four other 
years. Before entering college he must have 
‘““prepared”’ somewhere, say two or three 
years. All this gave point to the old-fash- 
ioned phrase—“ going to the learning,’ which 
merely meant that a boy, set apart for the 
service of the Church, started to school at 
an early age and until he was perhaps twenty- 
five spent all his time there. 

In contrast to all this, however, stands an- 
other fact; the actual cost of completing this 
long course is less than that of other shorter 
ones. In the seminary—and indeed often in 
college—the ‘‘theolog”’ pays no tuition, while 
other students, at least in graduate schools, 
pay from $100 to $500 a year. His text 
books cost him almost nothing; those in other 
courses often cost $100 yearly. In addition 
to this, the practice of “student aid’’ by 
Boards of Eduation in almost every de- 
nomination makes it possible for him to 
receive from $100 to $200 a year; while, in 
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other courses this possibility is limited to a 
few special “‘scholarships.’’ Last of all, 
when the course of preparation for the min- 
istry has been completed the candidate is 
ready to enter at once upon his work; 1. ¢., he 
may be installed and take charge of a parish 
of his own at once. Thus, while he spends 
a longer time in preparation than most law- 
yers or doctors or engineers, he does not 
have to spend the one, two, three, or even 
five years that they sometimes serve as 
clerks, assistants or apprentices in offices, 
hospitals or factories. Even if they do not 
spend such periods, the earlier years of his 
professional career are different from theirs 
in that he has an assured, even though small, 
salary, while their period of ‘‘waiting’’ in- 
volves all the precariousness of playing the 
races. 

So much for the kind and the amount 
of work and for the calling, qualities and 
preparation of men who can doit. Now what 
is their remuneration? 

One thing at least it is not; it is not in terms 
of money. No clergyman can become rich. 
The word “rich” connotes different things 
in different periods, but it is always repre- 
sentable in terms of figures. The figures are 
larger today than they ever were before and 
by no possibility can they be less at present 
than $100,000. The incomes of clergymen 
vary with the greatest possible variety from 
those in missionary districts to those of fash- 
ionable pulpits in some great metropolis. It 
is difficult to state here with any accuracy 
even the extremes of high or low and that 
for several reasons. 

First, his “income” and his ‘“‘salary’’ are 
not the same thing; the first includes the 
second and generally a parsonage and per- 
quisites besides. Again, living as he is sup- 
posed to do in simple manner, the scale of 
his expenses is smaller in proportion to his 
income than that of other salaried men. 
Again, traditions of a time when he was “ paid 
in kind” still serve him to the extent of fur- 
nishing him ‘‘discounts”’ on books, clothes, 
furniture and what not, half-rates on rail- 
roads, low tax rates and manifold exemptions 
here and there. 

Speaking generally, the largest incomes 
ever had by any clergymen were probably 
those of three New York preachers who by 
sad coincidence died during one year past: 


Dr. Brown of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, 
Dr. John Hall, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and Dr. Maltbie Babcock of the 
Brick Church (Presbyterian) each one of 
whose yearly income was nearly $30,000. 
Of course these figures are, to say the least, 
exceptional, for in each of these denomina- 
tions—and they are the wealthiest in the 
country—there are not ten men today in the 
United States whose salary is $10,000 a year 
while there are men at work with salaries of 
not $1,000 in ten years. The average salary 
of the average clergyman of the average de- 
nomination in the average community may 
be stated on the best authority to be about 
$900. As a mere problem in multiplication, 
then, in which the two factors are a given 
year’s salary and a given number of years, 
for any clergyman ever to become rich from 
his salary is simply a mathematical impossi- 
bility. 

Nor may he have recourse to those ex- 
pedients employed by other professional 
men. For example, he may not speculate; 
what broker would respect the man who wore 
a “cassock” vest into a bucket-shop? He 
may not write salable books; the kind of 
books he can produce do not bring large 
“bounty.”” He may not lecture at high 
prices; at least not if he does his work at 
home. He may not even be born rich; at 
any rate not without vitiating his usefulness 
as a pastor to large multitudes of people. 

Again, his remuneration is not in terms of 
popularity. To some natures—always to 
shallow ones—this would be ‘‘ wages” enough; 
but the irony of fate appears in that those 
who strive after popularity never get it. In 
about the same way that ‘Kissing goes by 
favor”’ so popularity goes, not to those who 
consciously strive for it, but to those who 
unconsciously merit it. 

The appalling thing to consider is the 
methods often resorted to to gain popularity. 
Some of these appear in advertisements every 
Saturday of themes for Sunday sermons. 
For example, in one column of one issue re- 
cently appeared the following: ‘‘Did Lot 
Like Salt? or, The Vice Crusade in Sodom;”’ 
“Take it by the Tail, or Samson’s Revenge;”’ 
“Theme—Gossip; Text—‘Ephraim Feedeth 
upon Wind.’” The significant thing is that 
these very men who on Sunday “court a smile 
when they should woo a soul” are the same 
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who on Monday attend Conferences of Clergy 
to discuss problems such as ‘Why are the 
churches not filled?” and “ How to get men 
to the service.” Shades of Wesley, Huss, 
Savonarola, all the saints and all the martyrs ! 
Why should such churches be filled? and 
what have sober, serious, honest, earnest- 
minded men in common with such “ Popular 
Preachers”’? 

Still again, the -minister’s remuneration is 
not in terms of social position. This is a very 
old and a very common fallacy. It is so old 
indeed that it was once atruth. Once the 
ministry was an aristocracy and the social 
incentive was at work for its supply. Not 
many generations since, the Dominie, the 
Parson or the Rector was the leading social 
dignity in each community. This is not true 
to the same extent today. It is not true 
to any extent for the same reason ;—that is, 
merely because he happens to be. “the 
preacher.”’ In city communities “social life” 
is being sharply separated from “church 
life’; even in country districts it is being 
withdrawn from the clergy’s dominance. 
The reason for this is in part because the 
social standard of the average community 
has advanced, in part because the social 
status of the average clergyman in such com- 
munity has deteriorated. No student for 
the ministry, then, need expect his remuner- 
ation to be social prestige. If he is well-bred 
and is a gentleman he may expect to pass for 
such; but if he is a boor he need not hope to 
flee his faults by consecrating them. 

What, then, is his reward? It takes the 
form not of remuneration but of recompense. 
The two things are not the same but very 
different. The difference is that between 
salary and satisfaction, between gratuity and 
gratitude. 

First, I say it is in terms of satisfaction. 
The ideal preacher preaches for only one 
reason; that is, because he has to. Preach- 
ing thus he has only one thing to give; that 
is, his ‘‘message.”’ Giving this, it is certain 
he will find his goods are not negotiable; he 
cannot get money for them. The thing he 
can get is a feeling of deep satisfaction that 
he has performed his duty. To those who 
possess a “‘call’’ such satisfaction is reward 
abundant. To those who can understand 


this statement, its truth is self-evident; to 
those who cannot, any attempt to prove 
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it here would be a game not worth the 
candle. 

Once more, his reward is in terms of grati- 
tude. It is difficult to make this plain except 
by citing instances and instances are so bound 
up with human sorrow and so hedged about 
with confidence that to rehearse them would 
be barbarous. It is safe to say, however, 
that no profession offers opportunities so 
great for one to help his fellow-men as this 
one does; for any help that is real help is the 
kind that helps a man to live. If one is able 
to do this, in ever so slight a degree, he will 
oftentimes be fairly overwhelmed with heart- 
felt thanks. If he is honest as he is and half 
as modest as he ought to be, he will be 
‘shamed at times beyond expression at the 
lack of all proportion between the price paid 
and the value of the “goods delivered.”’ 

There is one other item in this recompense, 
—an item that may be enumerated by those 
who are in the work for other reasons, but 
may never be a motive for enlisting init. A 
friend of mine once put the matter thus: said 
he, ‘‘It is worth something to be in a kind of 
work where one can keep his hands clean.” 
Not with soap and water and from dirt, but 
with the dignity of office and from bribes, 
schemes, plots, intrigue and rivalry. Per- 
haps the lawyer’s occupation lays him open 
most of all to these; the doctor’s next, and 
so on down the list. This does not mean that 
all members of other professions succumb to 
these temptations, while all members of this 
one resist. There are men before the bar, 
within the clinic, on the road, and in the 
sanctum just as good as any who have ever 
stood behind a pulpit; that is not the point. 
There are also men with stole and mitre now 
and then who would be better decked with 
ball and chain; neither is that the point. The 
point is that what makes it difficult for one, 
that is his position, should make it easy for 
the other, to ‘‘ keep his hands clean.” 

So much for his recompense. But there 
are also dangers to which the clergyman is 
subject, subject in a way that men in other 
professions are not. 

The first is that of being “‘a failure.”” Just 
in proportion as success in this profession 
brings the highest honor, so failure brings the 
greatest dishonor. Added to this is the fact 
that he cannot tell what he can do until he 
tries and he cannot try till the end of a 
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tedious course of training. The possibility 
thus appears that, at the end of his course, 
at the beginning of his work, he may discover 
that he has no “‘ message,”’ and thus at middle 
life, what ought to be for him the climax of 
success becomes the anti-climax of failure. 
This is true, of course, of all professions, but 
there are conditions here which aggravate it. 
One is that the course of training is longer 
than that for other professions; another is 
that so many, as boys, do not choose the 
course at all but have the choice made for 
them by over-anxious, over-proud and unwise 
parents; still another is the fact that “‘student 
aid” makes it possible for students, ‘‘ poor” 
in more senses than one, to make their way 
here who could not accomplish any other 
course. 

The second danger is that of beng “‘over- 
taken in a fault.” The practice of having 
two standards by which to judge shortcom- 
ings, one for the clergy and another for the 
laity, dates back to the age of “‘ The Religious.”’ 
It has its modern counterpart in a longing for 
“experts” by which many men would like 
some of their fellows to be good for them by 
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proxy. What is “fault” in such an imitator 
thus comes in the image to be reckoned as 
sin, and what is only ‘human frailty”’ for 
laymen is counted scandal for a clergyman. 
Thus the standard set for him is unique and 
it is very high. If he can live up to it he 
has great honor; if he falls he ‘‘falls like 
Lucifer—never to hope again.” 

I recall the closing sentence in a boy’s 
story that I read twenty years ago of frontier 
life in the Far West. It was: ‘The West is a 
good place for young men, but drones and 
weaklings had better stay at home.” Ex- 
actly so in the ministry ; for life in the ministry 
is a frontier life:—he who expects to “‘draw”’ 
men must always expect to go before them. 
Frontier life is strenuous and it is perilous. 
He who enters this calling therefore must be 
both able and willing to do hard work. To 
lead men he must bea “‘leader’’; to lead many 
he must have boundless sympathy for those 
who fall behind; to keep on leading requires 
hopefulness of a rare quality. The posses- 
sion of these three things: ability, sympathy 
and optimism, is the three-fold criterion of 
success in this profession. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT WITH 
CANNIBALS 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND PROGRESS OF TWO BOYS 
CENTRAL AFRICA WHO ARE IN 
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A SON OF A CHIEF, THE OTHER THE SON OF A FISHERMAN 
BY 
SAMUEL P. VERNER 


OF STILLMAN INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


be studying for a university educa- 

tion in America is a unique illustra- 
tion of the complete revolution in the relative 
conditions of men which the last few years 
have been working over the world. 

These African lads came into my charge 
in the country of the Lunda highlands of 
Central Africa several years ago, at the time 
of the Belgian expedition against the Arabs. 
It may be remembered that Kitchener's 


NOR African savages of the iron age to 


advance against the Mahdi from Egypt was 
simultaneous with a movement against the 
murderers of Emin Pasha from the mouth of 
the Congo as a base by Baron Dhanis, one of 
the successors of Henry M. Stanley. Dhanis 
ascended the Congo, and then its greatest 
Southern tributary, the Kasai, at whose 
sources he recruited allies from the Batetela 
tribe for the war against the Arabs. Among 
these Batetela, were these two boys, Kassongo 
Lusuna and Kondola Mukusa. 
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The elder lived at a large African town 
between the Lomami and the Lualaba rivers. 
At the time of this expedition he was about 
twelve years old, and the Batetela soldiers, 
Dhanis’s allies, took him along with other 
boys to carry ammunition and food. Kas- 
songo was present at the battle of Nyangwe, 
when the Arabs were so signally routed, and 
when the Batetela are said to have feasted on 
the remains of their foes. Kassongo admits 
this cannibalism; but he says it was practised 
because the Arabs used to capture his people 
and feed them to the Manuema when meat 
was scarce, and that his countrymen were 
determined to avenge themselves in kind. 
It is just to Dhanis to say that he was not re- 
sponsible for this savagery on the part of his 
anthropophagistic allies. 

Dhanis induced many of the Batetela 
soldiers to take military service under the 
Belgian Government. These Batetela be- 
came famous all over Central Africa for their 
bravery, intelligence, and industry. They 
were the main dependence of the Government 
in subduing refractory natives, and in es- 
tablishing its authority over the immense 
domain given to Belgium by the Berlin Con- 
ference. Many boys accompanied their elders 
to the posts of the Government, and among 
these were Kassongo and Kondola, a child 
of the Bakussu branch of the Batetela tribe. 
Kassongo was the nephew of the Batetela 
king, and consequently he belongs to the 
African nobility, and, according to the usage 
common in many tribes, he is the heir to the 
throne. Kondola is a plebeian, the son of a 
fisherman. 

The country in which the boys lived is the 
most remote from outside influence of all 
Africa. The Batetela had known less of the 
European civilization than any people on 
earth. The territory is two thousand miles 
from either coast, and just south of the 
equator. It lies beyond the heads of naviga- 
tion of the rivers, and not even the ubiquitous 
Portuguese had traversed it before Stanley 
met the Batetela, and was forced to fight his 
way down the Congo through them. These 
men were such confirmed cannibals that it 
has been repeatedly asserted that they ate 
their own dead, and had bone-yards instead 
of cemeteries. They had repelled all attempts 
at conquest, and their name was a synonym 
for terror over an area larger than Texas. 


Kassongo and Kondola, therefore, were types 
of as savage a people as could be found on the 
globe. 

When the commandant of the fort to which 
these volunteers went found such a large 
camp-following of boys and women attached 
to his allies, he was puzzled to know what to 
do with them. This predicament became 
most serious when the Batetela who had re- 
mained at home broke out into rebellion 
against the Belgian authority, and thus 
rendered it impossible for any of the others 
to return or to be sent back. The command- 
ant decided to distribute the boys among the 
neighboring traders and missionaries, under 
the agreement that they should be cared for 
and educated in return for their labor, and 
duly restored to their free citizenship upon 
reaching their majority. In this way the 
two lads finally fell to my charge, when I was 
at Wissmann Falls, at the head of navigation 
of the great Kasai. Kassongo was then about 
fourteen, and Kondola ten years of age, 
parentless, homeless, waifs from the great 
tide of surging humanity in the recesses of 
remote Ethiopia. Thus they became entirely 
dependent upon me, and have been my wards 
now for five years. 

My interest in these boys became the 
stronger as their traits of character came more 
boldly into prominence upon longer acquaint- 
ance. They soon became a fascinating study 
in education and psychology. Their natural 
wildness and utter lack of any inherited 
tendencies towards civilization made this 
study unique. Kassongo became a messen- 
ger boy whose duties were principally to act 
as negotiator in the many diplomatic relations 
I had to maintain with chiefs and tribes 
around me. Kondvla acted as usher to the 
crowds who thronged my house or tent, and 
also as purchaser of supplies and provisions. 
They both learned to read and to write in the 
native tongue, which I reduced to alphabetic 
characters for the purpose. I did not, how- 
ever, teach them any foreign language. 

When they came under my care, they would 
lie, fight, steal, and gamble whenever the 
occasion offered. To break up these habits 
was not the work of a moment. But before 
I left Africa with them, I could trust all my 
goods and my life to them, and they were of 

a better moral character than the average 
Negro lad is in the Southern States of America 
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though I do not intend any invidious com- 
parison. The methods I used were both 
moral suasion and the rod. I found soon 
after I made their acquaintance that the 
little savages really had a clear conception of 
moral distinctions, and their habits were the 
result of environment and not of originally 
defective moral constitution. 

In some perilous adventures I had abundant 
evidences of their devotion and _ fidelity. 
Once I went alone with Kassongo to the sum- 
mit of a high mountain above Wissmann 
Falls to make some geographical observations. 
While walking along the grassy summit, I fell 
abruptly into a concealed game pit, ten feet 
deep and set with sharp poisoned stakes. I 
sustained a severe wound, and narrowly es- 
caped death. With the boy’s help I scram- 
bled out of the pit, but became so weak that 
I could go no farther. Kassongo ran five 
miles to get help from a native town, return- 
ing in a little more than an hour; then he 
sucked the wound to free it from poison, and 
set about nursing me through the almost 
fatal illness which followed. I am sure that 
I owe my life to his promptness and presence 
of mind on this occasion. 

At another time Kassongo with two other 
lads made an escapade into a dangerous 
country adjacent to our settlement, and it 
became necessary for me to go to their imme- 
diate rescue. Taking with me Kondola, who 
had refused to join the others, I made a 
forced march into the interior to find them. 
We walked fifty miles the first day, and slept 
in a forest infested with leopards and elephants 
and though Kondola was only twelve years 
old he did not complain or falter. . When we 
reached our destination, I was so exhausted 
that I had to be lifted into a boat; but my 
little companion promptly joined in a game of 
ball, which the youngsters of the town were 
playing, and seemed not the least the worse 
for our severe exertions. 

Once we were obliged to make a perilous 
trip by canoe down the Kasai through the 
Wissmann cataracts, in order to meet a 
steamer that was expected below. I myself 
took the paddle at the stern, but Kassongo 
volunteered for the dangerous place of paddler 
at the prow, where he had to keep the lookout 
for rocks, sand banks, crocodiles, and hippo- 
potami, and to do a large part of the steering. 
He maintained his post all day long, the boat 
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making nearly seventy-five miles, and we 
passed in perfect safety through one of the 
worst pieces of water on earth. This boy is 
wonderfully adept in watercraft; he swims, 
dives, and rows amazingly well and he knows 
no such thing as fear on the water. But for 
his level head on another occasion a whole 
canoeful of men and women would have 
been drowned. 

When the time for my departure for Amer- 
ica drew near, several of my staunch little 
friends clamored to be allowed to accompany 
me to the “white man’s country.”’ What I 
had told them had greatly excited their curi- 
osity, and it was pathetic to see their eager- 
ness to go. Of course I could not take them 
all, but I selected the two Batetela, principally 
because of their superiority, and because one 
was the type of the highest class, and the 
other of the plebians, and each presented 
distinctly typical ethnological characteristics. 
Their friends brought many rare curiosities 
as evidence of their interest and appreciation, 
which I placed in the United States National 
Museum. 

One of the most touching evidences of the 
growing power of nobler ideas in these late 
cannibals’ minds was shown in their treat- 
ment of a sick comrade who was taken down 
the river to his old honre near Stanley Pool. 
This was Bundu, a Mukongo, who had been 
my cook, and he was then dying of sleeping- 
sickness, that strange and fearful malady 
which sometimes decimates whole villages. 
The Batetela boys fed and nursed him, made 
his bed for him, watched over him, and when 
the poor lad died they helped to bear him 
to his lonely grave. Then they silently 
walked down to the steamer, tears streaming 
down their black faces, and solemnly said 
that poor Bundu had gone to his own country 
at last. Their language* has no word for 
home. 

A great surprise awaited them at Stanley 
Pool in the shape of the first locomotive they 
had seen. They promptly named it “‘steamer 
on,land,” and stood watching it with staring, 
wide-open eyes, making sundry comments and 
ejaculations, ending with—‘‘What wizards 
these white men are!’’ When we had boarded 
the train, their alarm was such that it was all 
I could do to quiet them; and, when an acci- 
dent occurred, making it necessary to tele- 
phone for another engine, Kondola senten- 
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tiously remarked that after all even the white 
man could not make an animal that would 
not stop. When the other engine steamed 
up, Kondola exclaimed—‘“See, his brother 
has come to help him.” 

At Boma, the capital of the Congo, I sought 
the permission of the Governor-General to 
take the boys to America. My request was 
officially granted, with the pleasantry on the 
part of His Excellency that it seemed to be 
somewhat more difficult for an American to 
get Africans to his country than formerly. 

It was with some misgivings that I faced 
the next three weeks on the Atlantic, since 
Livingstone’s servant had become crazed at 
the marvels of the deep when the great ex- 
plorer attempted to take him to England. 
But these boys had already traveled a thou- 
sand miles on a river steamer, and I believed 
all would go well. In this I was not disap- 
pointed. I was greatly entertained by their 
remarks about the wonders of the great ship. 
We had with us a number of wild animals, 
which I consigned especially to the boys’ care. 
They managed to get them all alive to Eu- 
rope save the chameleons and a little green 
monkey. The latter drank sea water and 
died, and the little Africans wept over him 
sorely, and conducted a funeral service for 
him before they consigned his body to the 
deep. 

As no city of any size had ever before been 
seen by the young Negroes, I watched their 
conduct with keen interest as we drew near 
Antwerp. As we came in sight of the towers, 
the spires, the great buildings, the cathedral, 
ship after ship lining the quay, bells ringing, 
whistles sounding, all the roar and rattle of 
the complex noises of metropolitan life greet- 
ing the ear, the boys, late from the dark re- 
cesses of inner Ethiopia, stood entranced. 
The passengers crowded about them to see 
the effect. Their eyes grew bigger, and Kon- 
dola exclaimed, “‘Oh, we must be at Heaven 
now!” Kassongo asked, “Master, why do 
the white men leave all this to come to our 
land?” ° 

In Antwerp the Irish landlady of the 
Queen’s Hotel found lodgings for the strangers 
and her genial Celtic soul warmed to the naif 
little fellows, and she took good care of them. 
The King’s Government duly confirmed the 
Governor’s permission, and constituted me 
their legal guardian. In Belgium the boys 
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received many visitors, among them a famous 
artist, who exclaimed on seeing Kondola’s ex- 
traordinary physiognomy: ‘Why, he is so 
black that he is blue, and so ugiy that he is 
beautiful !” 

Our journey across the Atlantic was un- 
eventful. The most exciting incident in their 
career occurred in New York. It was in 
February and bitterly cold, with a deep snow 
and a blizzard raging. The boys were taken 
to the home of a friend of mine in the city, 
while I tried to find them lodgings for the 
night. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
recommended to me a lodgings-keeper near 
Madison Square. I took the boys there after 
dark, but found the proprietor out. The 
janitress promised to keep them in the hall 
until he came. 

Imagine my dismay on returning after a 
half-hour to find the door shut and the house 
darkened. After several pulls at the bell, 
the door opened slightly, and a gruff voice 
demanded, ‘“‘Who’s there?” I replied that 
it was the gentleman who had brought the 
little Africans there a short while before. 
The reply came back: ‘I put ’em out—I 
don’t want any niggers here!” It was nearly 
nine o’clock, and I sought the nearest police- 
man. Then I went to my friend and asked 
him to go to the chief of police and to send 
the alarm over the city. I immediately 
began the search myself. Street after street 
was explored with more minute care than any 
of the paths in Africa. Lost in New York! 
Fresh from the tropics, not speaking a dozen 
words of English, what would become of 
them? What a contrast to the effusive hos- 
pitality of many an African chieftain or 
humble native to me when a stranger alone 
in the wilds of the Kasai! For three hours I 
tramped the streets until, under the facings of 
a fruit-dealer’s stand, before a window where 
they saw familiar bananas, I found them. 
We caught sight of each other about the same 
time, and the boys darted out, exclaiming, 
‘““Fwela, is that you?” Kassongo said, “Is 
it not a great city, Master? We would not 
go far away, because we feared we should be 
lost; in the morning we thought you would 
find us.” 

While I went to deliver a lecture elsewhere, 
I left the Africans in charge of the Thornwell 
Orphanage in South Carolina. When I re- 
turned, I found that a general pilgrimage to 
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In Central Africa, before the boys were Americanized 
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LIFTING UP THE 


see Kassongo and Kondola from all over the 
county had been taking place, and they had 
caused a great sensation. At last in Colum- 
bia, the little fellows were the recipients of 
many attentions, and they were sent to live 
with our butler, whose house was a sort of 


-Mecca for the colored people of the whole city 


for a month. I decided to carry them to 
school to Alabama, and they are now at the 
Stillman Institute at Tuskaloosa. 
Comparatively few of the type of these 
boys were brought to this country in the 
course of the.slave trade. In order to make 
the test of their capacity for training as 
thorough as possible, I intend to let the 
education of these boys proceed, even to 
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the university and to some special educa- 
tion, if their progress and promise warrant it. 

The progress of the lads has been extra- 
ordinary. They can now read and write; 
they know elementary geography and arith- 
metic quite well; they can write letters; they 
have professed Christianity; and they are of 
sound moral character. They are faithful 
workmen on the farm,.and can use the ordi- 
nary mechanical tools fairly well. One is 
leading his class with an average of 93 in 
scholarship, and the other is not far behind. 

I hope ultimately to secure a concession of 
land for them from King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, that they may return to elevate their 
people. 


LIFTING UP THE LIQUOR SALOON 


BY 
WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, PH. D. 
SECRETARY OF THE LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, NEW YORK ; AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE MUSEE SOCIAL, PARIS 





HAT is needed is a substitute for 
the saloon; for it cannot be ab- 
: olished. Its evils must be mini- 


mized and as far as possible negatived. It 
must be made possible for the community to 
satisfy its cravings for companionship and re- 
creation under less harmful conditions. There 
already are some such saloons in the United 
States, but it has remained for England to 
point out in a common-sense, concerted and 
practical effort how the objectionable fea- 
tures of the saloon may be removed. 

In 1896, supported by the Bishop of Chester 
and under the management of Major Crau- 
furd, the People’s Refreshment House Asso- 
ciation was incorporated for the object of 
promoting temperance by the trial of various 
methods, best calculated to reduce excess in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors. The 
promoters recognized the dangers incident to 
the disagreeable but lucrative trade of liquor 
selling. The underlying principle of the Asso- 
ciation is the elimination of private profit. 
They knew that it was to the interest of the 
saloon keeper to extend his custom, to sell as 
much liquor as he can and to resist any change 
in the law that interferes with his privileges 


and his profit. His livelihood depends upon 
pushing his business. 

The Lord Bishop of Chester is the president 
of the Association, with five vice-presidents: 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Stamford, the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, General the Right 
Hon. Lord Chelmsford, the Right Hon. 
Lord Kinnaird, his Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan, and an Executive Council of thir- 
teen. The Association leases existing public 
houses, acquires new licenses where a growing 
population obliges the magistrates to create 
new ones, and establishes canteens and re- 
freshment bars at large public works, collieries 
and elsewhere. 

The first license was granted on October 1, 
1897, to the Sparkford Inn, Somerset. It is lo- 
cated in a small village, and its receipts were 
mainly from roadside customers. A fort- 
nightly stock-market, held on the grounds, 
increased its revenue considerably. Very few 
changes were made in the house and its iden- 
tity as a village inn has been maintained. The 
price of drinks is hung conspicuously in the 
bar and in the parlor. The liquors are not ex- 
posed with a view to attracting customers, but 
the food stuffs and non-aicoholic drinks are 
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AT THE FOX AND PELICAN, GRAYSHOTT 


prominently displayed. Special attention is 
given to making tea, coffee, and cocoa 
most attractive and palatable. As far as 
possible, tea is freshly made for every cus- 
tomer. Fresh filtered drinking water in 
glasses is always at hand in the tap room and 
in the parlor. Here, as at other times, every 
effort is made to push the sale of food rather 
than of liquors. The strategic point is the 
manager. He receives a fixed salary paid by 
the Association, and he is allowed no profit 
whatever on the sale of alcoholic drinks. 
Thus all temptation to increase the sale of 
them is removed. But he is allowed a profit 
on all food and non-alcoholic drinks. He must 
manage his inn as a house of refreshment, and 





OUTSIDE THE FOX AND PELICAN 


not as a mere drinking bar. He must make 
his food and non-intoxicants just as accessible 
as beer and spirits. He must be most strict 
in the observance of every clause of the license 
law as enacted by Parliament. He must never 
forget that he is a servant of the public, and as 
such he must study the comfort, the well- 
being and the health of his customers. His 
house must be scrupulously clean, the rooms 
comfortably arranged, well-warmed in winter 
and well ventilated. The Association’s cani- 
tal is offered to the public in five-dollar shares. 
Dividends are limited to five per cent. a year 
out of the profits. Any surplus, after provision 
is made for a reserve fund, is devoted to local 
or general objects of public utility. In r1go0o 
the surplus profit of $500 was devoted to a 
fund for a fountain, for a district nurse, a 
light on the village green, a horticultural so- 
ciety, a parish room, a debt for a bathing place 
and a school. 

On January 1, 1902, there were twenty-two 
inns managed by the Association. Among 
them were the Rose and Crown in Peterbor- 
ough, the Red Lion, Exeter, the Dog and 
Doubiet, in Stafford, the Norfolk Hero in 
Stanhoe, the Plume of Feathers in Dorset, and 
the Rose and Portcullis in Somerset. 

As an outgrowth of the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, the Public House 
Trust was organized. In 1900 it was decided 
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by the authorities that a new saloon was 
needed in the mining village of Broom Hill, 
and the license was granted to Lord Grey. 
He offered it to the Refreshment House Asso- 
ciation, who accepted it, at the same time in- 
forming the local authorities that if they 
should grant any new licenses the Refreshment 
House Association would accept and manage 
them as a trust in the interests of the com- 
munity. This plan received such favorable 
notice through the press that it was de- 
cided to form a Central Public House Trust 
Association, with the object of establishing a 
Public House Trust Company in every county. 
The administrative details and the general 
policy are almost identical with those of 
the People’s Refreshment House Association. 
Earl Grey is the president, with the Bishop of 
Chester and Joseph Chamberlain as vice-presi- 
dents, and an Executive Committee of seven. 
So successful was the Trust that in February 
of this year ten companies had been organized 
in England, nine in Scotland and one in Ire- 
land. Seventeen organizing committees were 
ready to proceed with the formation of new 
companies, and preliminary meetings were 
being arranged in nine districts. 

The first house built expressly for this 
Trust was the Grey Arms in Northumberland. 
It is set back so as to be free from the road 
traffic; it is entered by two separate doorways, 
one opening into the inn proper and the other 
in to the bar. On the right of the entrance hall 
are the bar, the parlor and the billiard-room 
and on the left is the dining-room. All the 
rooms are cosily and attractively furnished. 
Numerous bay windows lend picturesqueness 
to it. The color scheme of the interior is 
lighted up with mosaics and enameled tiles, 
thus forming a pleasing contrast to the oak 
wood-work. Upstairs there is a large tea 
room daintily set with tables and furnishings. 
The two rooms adjoining this can be thrown 
into one, should the occasion require accom- 
modations for a private banquet. The 
grounds have been made into a pleasure gar- 
den for the public, and coaching parties and 
cyclists find ample provision in the stables and 
the storage sheds. 

This new movement has been in operation 
long enough to establish its success. The 
secretary writes that one public house, the 
Plume of Feathers, was at first avoided after 
the Trust took it in hand; but it is now doing a 
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better trade than it did under the old system. 


It is clean and well conducted, whereas it was 
formerly dirty and disreputable. The man- 
ager supplies about twenty workmen with tea 
on their way to work in the morning. 

In Scotland, one of the oldest houses is 
managed by the Trust, after repeated refusals 
by the Justices to grant a license for the old 
type of public house. Persistent efforts are 
made to minimize drinking. The house is 
closed at nine, an hour before the usual time. 
The liquors are of the best quality, and there 
are no temptations to linger about the house, 
but there are ample inducements for rational 
recreation outside, all of which were provided 
from the profits of the saloon. These profits 
amounted to $1,872 and were expended on 
the public utilities of a bowling green, a build- 
ing including a reading room, a library and a 
billiard room, and gifts toward electric light- 
ing of the village, a singing class and a football 
club. The secretary writes, ‘There is no 
reasonable doubt that the repressive influ- 
ence regarding the consumption of liquor on 
the one hand and the provision of counter at- 
tractions on the other are exercising a most 
wholesome effect on the village.” 

December 31, 1901, fourteen Trust Com- 
panies of the Central Trust had authorized ° 
635,000 shares at £1 each, of which 392,000 


shares were offered for subscription. Of this 
latter number 138,198 shares had _ been 
taken up. 


The Northumberland Public House Trust 
Company, Ltd., issued its prospectus May 16, 
tgo1. The high character of its organization 
is indicated by its officials, among whom are 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, Chairman 
of the County Council, the Mayor of New- 
castle, the Principal of the College of Science, 
President of the Northumberland Miners’ As- 
sociation, and the Chairman of the Newcastle 
Branch of the Wholesale Codperative Society. 

From this summary of the English move- 
ment, it will be seen that it is well under way 
and is commending itself to all classes. If 
now the temperance people in America would 
get together and act in unison, taking condi- 
tions exactly as they exist here and follow 
out a constructive programme, using the Eng- 
lish movement as an object lesson, there is no 
reason why a divorce between the saloon and 
politics could be brought about, and the evils 
of the saloon greatly lessened. 
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THE GROWTH OF VAST SYSTEMS OF SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY, WITH THE 
STORY OF RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS IN SWIFT AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


BY 


DONALD 


ORE than $15,000,000 were spent 
M lately by the Eastern Telegraph 
Company (English) in laying a cable 
of 15,000 miles from England to Australia by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope—more than 
half way round the globe and nine times 
longer than the first Atlantic cable; but the 
fact went almost unnoticed. Two cables, 
each about 8,000 miles, and costing more than 
$10,000,000 each, are about to be laid across 
the Pacific. Compared with these, the At- 
lantic cables of only 2,000 miles and costing 
about $2,000,000, now seem short; and it is 
with astonishment that we read now of the 
doubt and difficulty of the laying in 1851 of 
the first successful cable, about 25 miles long, 
across the English Channel. Since then more 
»than $200,000,000 have been spent on ocean 
cables, and as Marconi’s bold experiments 
in wireless telegraphy have caused some 
remote fear among those who have “all their 
money at the bottom of the sea,” it is oppor- 
tune to summarize the astonishing changes 
that have taken place since the days of Mr. 
Cyrus Field’s activity in successfully laying 
the first Atlantic cable. 

Cable communication was first made pos- 
sible by the discovery of gutta-percha, which 
led to the construction of a few short cables 
across rivers; and these in turn led to the 
cable across the English Channel, after six 
years of discussion, experiment and failure. 
Other short cables followed, and then the 
first Atlantic cable was laid in 1858, about 
2,000 miles long and from two to three 
miles deep. Unfortunately it soon broke 
down. Not till 1865, after most dishearten- 
ing failures and losses, was the art of mak- 
ing and laying cables mastered. Thanks 
chiefly to the indomitable energy of Cyrus 
Field and the scientific genius of Professor 
William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), ob- 
stacles were overcome and the second and 


MURRAY 


third Atlantic cables were laid in 1865 and 
1866 by the Great Eastern. At once a period 
of great activity in the laying of cables set in, 
especially about 1870, when the British Gov- 
ernment purchased the British land telegraph 
lines. The capital thus liberated, amounting 
to about $50,000,000, was largely reinvested in 
submarine cables. It is said that to this 
fact, as much as to the scattered nature 
of the British Dominions, it is due that the 
cables of the world are so largely owned 
by British capital. 

In 1872 a number of small competing com- 
panies with lines through the Mediterranean 
were consolidated into the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, and in the following year the 
Eastern Extension, Australasian, and China 
Telegraph Company was formed by the amal- 
gamation of companies owning cables further 
East. Since then the Eastern, Eastern Ex- 
tension, and Associated Cable Companies have 
become practically one immense organization, 
the ‘‘Eastern Company” controlling about 
100,000 miles of cables, or about half the 
total length of cables in the world. Mean- 
while the Atlantic cables, steadily increasing, 
also consolidated until at present, excluding 
the French cables, there are virtually two great 
competing companies, the Anglo-American 
and the Commercial Cable Company (started 
in 1884). There are now fifteen cables across 
the Atlantic, laid at a cost of about $30,000,- 


ooo. The first three, laid in 1858, 1865 and . 


1866, are ‘“‘dead’’; three others are in delicate 
health; the remaining nine are in perfect con- 
dition, and likely to remain so for at least 
twenty or thirty years. 


THE AGE OF GIANT CABLES 


Recently another great cable-laying boom 
has set in. France proposes to connect its 
colonies by a system under its own control. 
A German cable has recently been laid from 
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Emden in Germany to New York via the 
Azores, which works in conjunction with the 
Commercial Cable Company. The Commer- 
cial Cable Company has recently laid its fourth 
cable connecting New York and London, 
via Canso, the Azores, and Waterville in 
Ireland. 

The Eastern and its associated companies 
own a marvelous network. Practically all the 
cables from Land’s End in England through 
the Mediterranean to Suez, on through the 
Red Sea to Aden, across the Indian Ocean 
to Bombay, thence linking into the system 
Madras, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Manila, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, belong to them. 
So also do practically all the cables which now 
surround Africa, and many of those which 
cross the ocean and follow the coastline of 
South America. To such an organization the 
laying of 15,000 miles of cable from England 
to Australia at a cost of over $15,000,000 was 
comparatively easy. Yet this great line, 
the last section of which was completed in 
February, may be traced from Land’s End 
in England to Adelaide in South Australia, 
a distance which a modern Atlantic liner 
would take six weeks to steam over. 

In the Pacific, the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany is arranging to lay a $10,000,000 cable 
about 8,000 miles long, from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, Guam, and Manila in the Philip- 
pines. A still more extraordinary cable is be- 
ing constructed jointly by the Governments of 
Great Britain, Canada and Australia, across 
the Pacific from Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
Fiji Islands, Norfolk Island, and then branch- 
ing to New Zealand and Australia. It will 
be about 8,000 miles long, and the 3,600 mile 
stretch from Vancouver to Fanning Island 
will be the longest single section in the world. 
And in connection with Pacific cables, it is 
surprising to note that practically all the 
deep-sea cables of the world are in the hands 
of the English-speaking nations. 


THE FINANCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


In all there are now about 200,000 miles of 
submarine cables, enough to go about eight 
times around the Earth. They have cost 
about $200,000,000, but their market value 
is considerably higher, as deep-sea cables are 
solid and profitable investments. Of the 
total mileage, the Eastern and its associated 
companies control practically half, or, to be 


precise, 99,262 nautical miles of cables, with 
161 stations, and 11 cable steamers. All told 
there are 42 cable steamers in the world, in- 
cluding those owned by the cable construction 
companies and Governments, with gross ton- 
nage of about 65,000 tons. There are about 
1,700 submarine cables ranging from a quarter 
of a mile to 15,000 miles. Nearly all the short 
lines belong to Governments, but although 
only about 420 cables belong to private com- 
panies, these include at present all the deep- 
sea cables and about ninety per cent. of the 
total length of cables in the world. 

The life of a deep-sea cable, aside from in- 
juries by ships’ anchors, rocks, sharks, saw 
and sword-fish, has been variously estimated 
at from thirty to forty years. Sharks occa- 
sionally bite cables and leave some of their 
teeth embedded, and saw-fish and sword-fish 
attack them, especially in tropical waters, but 
on ‘“‘the great gray level plains of ooze” two 
miles or more below the surface, cables seem 
to be almost imperishable. In shallow water 
they are more exposed to damage. Deep 
sea cables weigh from one to one and a half 
tons per mile, but the portions lying in shal- 
low water are so heavily armored as to weigh 
from ten to thirty tons per mile. Yet last 
year the ocean cables of the Commercial Com- 
pany were severed by ships’ anchors five 
times. In the Firth of Forth in Scotland no 
less than thirteen ship’s anchors were once 
found entangled in a length of four miles of 
cable. 


RATES, CODES, AND CIPHERS 


In the early days the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company started with a minimum tariff of 
$100 for 20 words and $5 for each additional 
word. Later this was reduced to $25 for ten 
words. It was not till 1872 that a rate of 
$1 a word was introduced. This word-rate 
system proved so popular that it was soon 
adopted universally and since 1888 the cable 
rate across the Atlantic has been continuously 
down to 25 cents a word. Rates now range 
from the 25-cent tariff across the Atlantic to 
about $5 a word between England and Peru. 
The average for the whole world is roughly 
$1 aword. This the Commercial Company 
proposes to charge from America to the 
Philippines, as compared with the present rate 
of $2.35 by the circuitous route across the 
Atlantic, through the Mediterranean, the Red 
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Sea, across the Indian Ocean and on to Manila 
via Hong-Kong. Even from New York to far- 
away New Zealand the rate is now only about 
$1.50 per word. The cost of cabling, however, 
is greatly influenced by “coding,” a system 
by which business men use secret words for 
commercial messages. A cipher, on the other 
hand, is a system of secret letters or figures 
used for secrecy by Governments. Practi- 
cally Governments are the only users of 
ciphers. ‘‘Coding’’ has developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree of perfection. One code 
word will frequently stand for ten or fifteen 
words, and there are instances where one word 
has been used to represent over 100 words. 
Practically all commercial cablegrams are 
coded, and nearly all departments of com- 
mercial and industrial life nowadays have 
their special codes. 


THE MEN WHO OPERATE 


Cable operators have been called “the 
aristocrats of the telegraph profession.” 
Owing to the importance of cablegrams, the 
seriousness of errors, the difficulty of avoiding 
errors when transmitting the jargon of coded 
messages, and the fact that cable messages, 
unlike telegrams on land, have to be re- 
transmitted through four, eight and even a 
dozen successive stations, each retransmis- 
sion adding to the danger of error, cable 
operators have to be picked men of intelligence 
and training. Their wages are consequently 
high and their life desirable. The drawbacks 
are loneliness in many places and bad climate 
in such places as the West Coast of tropical 
Africa. Yet the station buildings are large 
and there is plenty of room. Cable com- 
panies also find it pays to consult the comfort 
of their employees. At Port Darwin in 
Northern Australia, for example, there is an 
extensive establishment including quarters for 
the staff, bathroom, gymnasium, and other 
conveniences. 

St. Vincent, however, one of the Cape Verde 
Islands, off the coast of Africa, is a treeless 
wind-swept island less than ten miles square 
with a climate both tropical and bad. St. 
Helena is more healthy, but it is a little dot 
of land ten miles by eight, and a thousand 
miles from anywhere. Aden, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, is a barren cinder heap where 
the temperature in summer runs up to 104 
degrees. Wintry Wei-hai-wei is a significant 


contrast. But probably the most unique 
cable station in the world is that at Cocos 
or Keeling Island, one of the stations on the 
Eastern Company’s new cable to Australia. 
This group of islets was selected by Darwin as 
the typical coral atoll. It is said to be ex- 
tremely healthy. The temperature never 
falls below seventy-six degrees and never 
rises above eighty-four. The population 
consists of a few hundred Malays and a hand- 
ful of Europeans. According to all descrip- 
tions it is one of the ‘“‘Summer isles of Eden.” 
But it is significant that the operating staff 
recently sent out there took a year’s store of 
provisions and a supply of fire-arms. Be- 
tween this lonely station and the Broad Street 
office of the Commercial Cable Company in 
the heart of the financial district of New York 
there is a greater contrast than usually falls 
within the scope of a single profession. 


RUSHING THE CABLES 


The cost of deep-sea cables, about $2,500,- 
ooo for a modern Atlantic cable, makes it vi- 
tally important to get as much work out of 
them as possible. In the first place the trans- 
mission time of messages has been greatly 
reduced. Formerly from many parts of the 
world it took five or ten hours to deliver a 
cablegram where it now takes from thirty to 
sixty minutes, and across the Atlantic the 
companies, for stock exchange purposes at any 
rate, send a cablegram and get a reply in two 
or three minutes. In the second place, where 
traffic is heavy, speed of transmission of the 
signals has been greatly increased. Across 
the Atlantic and on three or four of the busy 
lines of the Eastern Company the art of cable 
telegraphy has been highly developed. 

On the first Atlantic cables the speed was 
about seven words a minute in one direction 
only. The speed of recent Atlantic cables is 
as high as from forty to forty-five words a 
minute in both directions—that is, from eighty 
to ninety words a minute. In other words, 
compared with the early days, the speed and 
therefore the value of the best cables has been 
multiplied more than ten times over by 
means of some of the most ingenious and 
delicate machinery in modern industry. On 
the first Atlantic cable it was found that, 
using land telegraph methods of signaling, the 
speed was only one or two words a minute. 
The first great forward step was to send ex- 























ceedingly feeble currents and to use extremely 
sensitive receiving instruments. Lord Kel- 
vin’s mirror galvanometer supplied the in- 
strument needed. By this means the speed 
of the early Atlantic cables was raised to 
seven or eight words a minute. Subsequently, 
when heavier cables were laid, the speed was 
increased to as much as twenty words a 
minute. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 


In 1870 Lord Kelvin perfected his siphon 
recorder for working long cables, and it at once 
supplanted the mirror instrument, as it worked 
just as well with feeble currents, gave a writ- 
ten record of signals received, and enabled one 
man to do the work of two. An exceedingly 
light coil of fine wire (in shape and size like 
the long, narrow O which would be obtained 
by winding several hundred turns of fine silk 
thread round the palm of the open hand) is 
delicately suspended between the two poles of 
a powerful magnet. As the electric signals 
from the cable flow through the coil of wire, 
it swings round under the influence of the 
magnet, back or forward according as the cur- 
rent is positive or negative. The motions of 
the coil are transmitted by silken fibres to a 
little glass siphon about as thick as a needle 
and three or four inches long suspended so as 
to swing with perfect freedom. One end of 
the siphon dips into a pot of ink and the other 
end hangs close above a moving strip of paper. 
The signals are so feeble that if the end of the 
glass siphon rested on the paper it would not 
move at all, but by causing the siphon to 
vibrate continuously against the paper the 
free motion of the siphon is not interfered 
with and the ink is spluttered upon the paper 
so that the siphon traces a line of very fine 
dots and thus records the signals transmitted 
through the cable. This instrument, though 
crude at first, has gradually been perfected. 
It is now the most important part of modern 
cable apparatus. 

The next improvement, undoubtedly the 
greatest ever made for increasing speed, was 
the invention of a successful system of ‘‘du- 
plexing”’ cables by Dr. Alexander Muirhead 
and Mr. Herbert Taylor in 1875. This inven- 
tion rendered it possible to send messages 
through a long ocean cable both ways simul- 
taneously. In 1878 the Direct United States 
cable across the Atlantic was successfully 
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duplexed and a speed of sixteen words a 
minute obtained each way at the same time. 
Duplexing cables has now become such a fine 
art, chiefly through the labors of Dr. Muir- 
head, that the capacity of cables, and there- 
fore their commercial value, has been practi- 
cally doubled. Since 1875 about 80,000 miles 
of ocean cables have been duplexed, almost 
entirely on the Muirhead system. The inven- 
tion is too technical to describe. 

The increasing traffic across the Atlantic 
and the pressure of competition led next to 
an increase in the size of the copper ‘‘core”’ 
which conducts the electric signals. The 
resistance of a wire delays the electric current 
and therefore the speed. By doubling the 
size of the copper core the resistance is halved 
and the speed greatly increased. The copper 
wires used for telegraphy on land weigh about 
200 pounds per mile. In 1894 two cables 
were laid across the Atlantic, one for the Com- 
mercial Cable Company and the other for the 
Anglo-American Company. The copper core 
of the former weighed 500 pounds per mile, 
while the latter weighed no less than 650 
pounds per mile or as much as three ordinary 
land wires. The result was that the speed 
obtained with these two cables was as high 
as forty to fifty words a minute, or working 
duplex from eighty to ninety words a minute. 
On previous Atlantic cables twenty-five to 
twenty-eight words a minute was the maxi- 
mum, each way. Owing to the reduction of 
rates the benefit of this tenfold increase of 
speed since the early days has gone almost 
entirely to the general public. 


THE INEVITABLE AUTOMATIC 


The increase in speed brought up another 
difficulty. No human operator can send so 
fast. The key used for signaling through 
cables by hand is practically the same as the 
ordinary Morse key used for land telegraphy 
except that two keys are used side by side, one 
to send positive signals and the other negative 
signals, the letters of the alphabet being indi- 
cated by various arrangements of the two kinds 
of signals. First-class cable operators can 
send as many as thirty words a minute for a 
few minutes, but a sustained speed of twenty 
words a minute when working by the hour is 
regarded as very good. To take full advan- 
tage of the speed of a modern Atlantic cable, 
therefore, it is necessary to have some auto- 
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matic method of transmitting. The advan- 
tages of automatic transmission are higher 
speed, greater uniformity of signals, more 
legibility, and fewer mistakes. 

The method adopted is simple and beautiful, 
a modification of the Wheatstone system. 
The message is first punched as a series of holes 
in a paper tape. This perforated tape is 
then run through an automatic transmitter 
and by means of a system of small levers the 
required signals are transmitted at any desired 
speed. The operator has a wooden stick in each 
hand with which he strikes one or other of the 
three keys of the small perforator directly in 
front of him. One key punches a right-hand 
hole, another key a left-hand hole, and the 
middle key makes a space. In this way the 
cablegram before him is transmitted at the 
rate of about twenty words a minute into a 
perforated tape. From the perforator the tape 
runs into an automatic transmitter, or ‘‘auto.”’ 
Thére is a a row of small central holes 
in the tape, and on each side is a row of larger 
holes. The latter represent the message. A 
small star wheel in the ‘‘auto”’ engages with 
the central line of holes and feeds the tape 
along at a uniform rate. A couple of small 
steel rods about the size of a knitting needle 
one for each of the two rows of message holes 
continually vibrate against the paper. When 
either of them enters a perforation in the paper 
a lever connected with it moves and makes 
an electric contact sending a short, sharp 
signal into the cable. 
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SAMPLES OF THE PERFORATED TAPE USED FOR 
TRANSMITTING MESSAGES THROUGH THE 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMITTER 
No. 1 shows the word ‘‘ Chicago” punched in the ordinary cable alpha- 
phabet, and No. 2 the same word in the new cable alphabet 
showing equal number of letters and greater 
brevity and therefore increased speed 
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SOME NEW WONDERS 


Recently several still more wonderful in- 
ventions have been perfected. There is 
good reason to believe that it is now pos- 


sible to work a typewriter in New York by 
playing on a typewriter keyboard in London, 
and vice versa. 

The little tape perforator in the first ma- 
chine of the series has three keys. These 
have to be struck on the average four times 
for each letter, and much practice is required 
to become skilful in using it. Several tape 
perforators with ordinary typewriter key- 
boards have been invented. The success of 
a machine of this kind will mean that cable 
messages will be transmitted by simply play- 
ing on a typewriter keyboard, the striking of 
the keys perforating the transmitting tape, 
which then runs through the “auto,” which 
sends signals through the cable to the other 
end, where they are written in ink by the 
siphon recorder. It is at this latter point 
that has lain the great difficulty that has 
baffled cable inventors for years. By the 
time that an electric signal has passed through 
a long section, say 1,000 miles, of ocean cable, 
it has become so feeble that it can only be re- 
corded by the extremely delicate mechanism 
of the siphon recorder. It has not been possi- 
ble, until recently, to retransmit automatically 
into another section. On land, relays are 
used. Forinstance, messages from New York 
to Chicago are automatically repeated at 
Buffalo or Meadville, and by automatic re- 
peating every 600 or 800 miles, it is an every- 
day occurrence to telegraph direct between 
New York and San Francisco. Arelay cap- 
able of pe1forming similar work for cables 
has been a dream of cable engineers and in- 
ventors for years, and in default of such an 
instrument “human relays” have been em- 
ployed, that is, at the end of one section of a 
cable an operator takes the paper tape record 
of a cablegram as it comes from the siphon 
recorder and retransmits it. 


CABLE RELAYS HAVE ARRIVED 


But the cable relay is now an accomplished 
fact. The only hope of constructing such an 
instrument was to utilize the siphon recorder. 
One difficulty has been that the movements 
of the siphon, as shown by the paper records, 
have been up till recently most irregular. 
There ‘has been what photographers would 
describe as ‘‘lack of definition’’ about the sig- 
nals, rendering it hopeless to attempt to relay 
them automatically by machinery. The first 
thing to do was, therefore, to straighten and 
sharpen up the signals a bit, and a very able 
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THE EASTERN EXTENSION CABLE STATION AT SHARP PEAK 
A rock at the mouth of the Min River in China, opposite Formosa. Buildings in succession from left to right are lineman’s quarters, 
Chinese Government operators, office, company’s operators, company’s senior clerk 


group of cable engineers, including Mr. H. A. 
C. Saunders, Electrician-in-chief of the East- 
ern and its associate cable companies and his ie sem «ocean ore 
assistant Mr. Walter Judd, also Dr. Muirhead, [a gh ab 
inventor of the cable duplex, and Messrs. 
Brown and Dearlove succeeded in sharpening 
them. They secured very regular signals, usu- 
ally described as “square signals.’’ This re- 
sult was obtained by means too technical to 
be described here, but the chief device used 
is known as an “inductive shunt.’ Having 
squared the signals, it was now possible, though 
by no means easy, to construct a cable relay. 
Two have recently been perfected. One is 
known as the Brown and Dearlove relay, the 





EASTERN EXTENSION COMPANY’S HONG-KONG 
OFFICE, EXTERIOR 





THE EXTENSION COMPANY’S CABLE STATION AT BACOLOD 
This supplies a contrast to the Hong-Kong office 





A lonely spot on the island of Negros in the Philippines. 
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THE EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S CABLE STATION AT MALTA 


The siphon recorders may be distinguished by the rolls of paper near them 


principal inventor of it being Mr. S. G. Brown. 
The other has been invented by Dr. Muirhead. 
In both a fine wire terminating in a platinum 
contact point takes the place of the ink in the 
siphon of a recorder. The contact point, 
instead of resting on the paper tape, rests on 
a rapidly moving metallic surface divided into 
two parts. In the Brown and Dearlove relay 
this contact surface consists of a constantly 
revolving metallic drum or wheel. The siphon 
with its wire and contact point “skates,”’ as 
the inventor describes it, with utmost free- 
dom on the periphery of this wheel. The 
drum, looks like a phonograph cylinder. As 
the siphon skates upon the right or left half 
of this drum it makes a positive or a negative 
electric contact and automatically transmits 


a corresponding signal with renewed energy 
into the next section of cable. In the Muir- 
head relay the moving metallic surface con- 
sists of a small plate vibrating rapidly. The 
result is the same. Able in this way to make 
definite electrical contacts through a long 
ocean cable, an operator can easily work, by 
means of these contacts, local apparatus 
moved by more powerful currents. In this 
way both Mr. Brown and Dr. Muirhead have 
devised perforators which reproduce at the 
receiving station perforated tape identical 
with that used for transmitting the message 
at the sending station. This tape is avail- 
able for retransmission through an ‘‘auto,”’ this 
plan having the advantage that the signals are 
retransmitted in as perfect form as the original 





DR. ALEXANDER MUIRHEAD 


Inventor of the cable duplex, and his remarkable cable relay 
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THE BROWN AND DEARLOVE CABLE RELAY 


A notable invention adopted by the Eastern and associated com- 
panies, and now working commercially at Mediterranean 
stations. This piece of apparatus takes the 
place of a human being 


signals; and, theoretically at any rate, the 
process may be repeated indefinitely so that 
it would be possible to send a cable message 
automatically through a dozen stations from 
England to Australia. This will no doubt be 





A MODERN LONG DISTANCE SIPHON RECORDER 


The siphon may be seen !ike a thin, white thread hanging down 
to the point where the paper makes a sharp bend. The 
fine coil of wire is on the same level and 
about half an inch to the left 


done in time, but it is a very slow process 
getting such complicated and delicate inven- 
tions into commercial use. It is a question of 
time and growth. The Brown and Dearlove 
relay has been adopted by the Eastern Com- 
pany and has been in commercial use for 





A CABLE STATION AT ST. VINCENT 


Cape Verde Islands off West Africa. Operating room. In front 
of operator on left of picture is a cable key for hand sending 


some months at Mediterranean stations. Dr. 
Muirhead’s relay has also proved very suc- 
cessful in several long-distance tests. 

From this description of cable relays it 
will be seen that an operator by playing on a 
typewriter keyboard 
in London can now 
produce a perforated 
paper tape in New 
York. A machine 
invented by the 
writer of this article 
and described in 
THE Wor LD’s WorkK 
for September, 1901, 
is so arranged that 
by simply turning a 
handle it works a 
typewriter auto- 
matically under the 
control of a perfor- 
ated paper tape, 
something after the ay o1.pER FORM OF SIPHON 
fashion of a me- RECORDER 
chanical piano, at (Lord Kelvin's) 

a speed of ninety 

words a minute. In order that this machine 
may print messages from a perforated tape 
produced by the cable relays it is necessary 
that all the letters shall be of equal length, 
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THREE SPECIMENS OF A SIPHON RECORD OF A MESSAGE AS RECEIVED OVER A LONG OCEAN CABLE 


The first is an old-time record. The second is a modern record like those of messages across the Atlantic. 
The remarkable increase in definiteness and uniformity is obvious. 


of squared-up record, received over the same cable. 


The third is the latest style 


It is this latest achievement in cable signalling that has made cable relays possible 


and the writer has devised a new cable alpha- 
bet that not only fulfils this condition, but is 
also about twelve per cent. shorter than the 
cable alphabet at present in use. 

Hence it is now possible, at any rate theo- 
retically, automatically :to typewrite a cable 
message across the Atlantic in page form at a 
speed twelve per cent. faster than the cables 
can at present be operated. More than this, 
by the same mechanism it is feasible to op- 
erate a linotype or typesetting machine auto- 
matically so that the fantastic possibility 
presents itself of playing on a typewriter key- 
board in London and setting type automatic- 
ally in New York. 


It will thus be seen that deep-sea cables have 
shared in the astonishing revolution caused by 
the perfecting of automatic machine methods 
during the past twenty years. And it is in 
the highest degree improbable that a long 
record of wonderful human achievement like 
that which has been described in this article 
will be brought to naught by any new inven- 
tion howsoever ingenious or revolutionary. 
There is room enough in the world for both 
wireless and cable telegraphy, and indeed Mr. 
Marconi has already done good service to 
owners of cables, because his unique feat of 
signaling across the Atlantic has rendered the 
cutting of cables in war time useless. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF A SET OF MODERN CABLE INSTRUMENTS 


On right is tape perforator. 
end of the line. 


In middle is automatic transmitter, and on left is a siphon recorder for receiving the message at the other 
One or two thousand miles of cable are supposed to intervene between this instrument and the transmitter 
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AFFAIRS OF THE COUN- 


TRY ARE MANAGED—AN EXPLANATION OF 
THE WORK DONE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


I 


WALDON 


HE removal of the Executive offices 
from the White House to the separ- 
ate building projected may enable 

the President of the United States and his as- 
sistants to transact their business more com- 
fortably than heretofore, but no more thorough 
business methods could be devised than those 
now employed. Indeed, the rapidly increasing 
volume of affairs handled within the meagre 
Executive workshop of the past century has 
resulted in a system which for general com- 
pactness has few parallels, even among busi- 
ness corporations. 

The Executive offices now occupy, on the 
second floor of the White House, a space not 
much larger than the vestibule in many a New 
York office building, vet probably in no equal 
area anywhere is so vast or so important a 
volume of business transacted everv working 
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day. Some of these offices are never closed 
and very few employees can keep regular office 
hours. The grist poured in every twenty-four 
hours includes over a thousand letters, hun- 
dreds of telegrams and cablegrams and doz- 
ens of commissions and other documents re- 
quiring consideration and signature. More- 
over, there are hundreds of visitors every day, 
each asking a personal interview. 

Every letter received at the White House, 
whether autograph epistle from a European 
sovereign or the almost illegible scrawl of some 
juvenile autograph seeker, is carefully filed and 
doubly indexed. The outgoing and incoming 
telephone, telegraph and cable messages are re- 
corded for possible future reference; hundreds 
of newspapers and magazines are perused 
daily, and clippings made of articles about the 
President or his policies and the cuttings 
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THE PRESIDENT’S 


pasted in great scrap books; full memoranda 
are tabulated regarding every commission 
issued, and notes made of Presidential engage- 
ments ranging from receptions of delegates to 
long journeys away from the capital. Yet no 
member of the staff ever appears to be in a 
hurry and the quiet atmosphere is in marked 
contrast with the constant rush of many a pri- 
vate business office. The superficial observer 
thinks this manner of doing business an- 
tiquated. 

Aside from the President’s salary and the 
expense of keeping the White House in repair, 
it costs the Government only about $65,000 a 
year to operate the establishment. Of this 
amount $50,000 is expended in the salaries of 
the thirty men on the Executive pay-roll. 
These range from the Secretary-to-the-Presi- 
dent, with a salary of $5,000 a year, down to 
messengers and doorkeepers whose pay is 
in some instances perhaps one-tenth that sum. 
This remaining $15,000 defrays all the other 
expenses,—the replacing of worn-out office 
furniture, typewriter repairs, stationery, and 
feed for the half-dozen horses in the White 
House stables. Of course the Executive 
office has the benefit of many economies be- 
yond the reach of the thrifty merchant. 
For instance, all official mail is franked, saving 
approximately $20 a day. Special telegraph 
and cable rates are also secured. 

The actual business revolves around the 
Secretary to the President and the assistant 
secretaries. Outside of perhaps half a dozen 
letters a day these men now handle the entire 
Presidential correspondence. As in the United 
States Steel Corporation and other great in- 
dustrial corporations the President merely 
outlines general policies. The work of carry- 
ing out his ideas is left to subordinates. The 
Secretary to the President accordingly is now 
regarded in Washington as an official of fully 
as much consequence as a Cabinet member 
and the formerly almost unheard-of positions 
of the assistant secretaries are correspondingly 
important. 

There is no “dull season” at the White 
House. There is, it is true, a slight increase 
in mail during Congressional sessions, and an 
important address by the President, a message 
to Congress or the announcement of a new line 
of policy in national affairs will bring hundreds 
of letters of advice, comment and criticism. 
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THE MAIN OFFICE, WHITE HOUSE 


The President’s mail is transferred from the 
Washington post-office to the Executive Man- 
sion by a White House employee who makes 
three or four trips a day, carrying a sack of out- 
going mail on each journey to the post-office. 
The letters upon arrival at the Executive 
offices pass first to a clerk whose sole duty is 
to open the envelopes and unfold the missives. 

A second clerk assorts the communications. 
Hundreds of letters are sent to the White 
House which should have been addressed to 
one of the Governmental Departments; these 
the second clerk weeds out. The rest of the 
letters, with the exception of the few which 
are to be placed in the President’s own hands, 
are distributed among the secretaries. Each 
of these is entrusted with certain lines of work 
and all communications within their province. 
For instance, Assistant-Secretary William 
Loeb, jr., takes charge of the ‘“‘crank letters.”’ 
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These embrace all sorts of communications, 
from the appeals of persons who desire the 
President to aid them in paying off mortgages 
or seek to have him accept pet live stock as 
tokens of esteem to the vicious threatening 
letters, which, if deemed worthy of notice, are 
turned over to the Secret Service. In this 
same general category are innumerable “ beg- 
ging letters,’’ every one of which bearing the 
slightest evidence of worthiness is turned 
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CLERKS AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE MAIL 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


over to some charitable organization in the 
city or district from which it emanated. 

The President usually writes autograph 
letters to his personal friends. In addition 
come each day anywhere ffom ten to forty 
letters submitted by the secretaries owing to 
doubt as to the reply to be made. Toa few 


of these the President dictates replies which he 
signs personally, but the majority are turned 
back to the secretaries with merely an indica- 
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tion of the general tenor of the reply. Six 
men are usually employed in typewriting the 
letters dictated by the secretaries. The latter 
officials still further husband their energies 
by the utilization of a number of different 
“forms,” so called. As in other lines of busi- 
ness the “‘form”’ is so arranged that it will an- 
swer any and all inquiries on a certain subject. 

All the mail addressed to members of the 
President’s family passes through the hands 
of the distributing clerk. The letters from 
relatives and personal friends reach the mem- 
bers of the household unopened, but com- 
munications from persons who seek to reach 
the President through members of his family 
are taken in charge by the secretaries. 
During the winter and spring the problem of 
handling the mail is complicated by the vol- 
uminous social correspondence of the White 
House. Not infrequently two thousand in- 
vitations are issued for a single function. All 
the invitations for residents of Washington are 
delivered by amounted messenger. A careful 
record of the acceptances is kept in order that 
the number of guests may be determined in 
advance. 

When the Executive is making a tour of the 
country or enjoying a summer vacation, an 
assistant secretary remains at the White House 
to pass upon all the communications and pre- 
pare answers to as many as possible. The 
answers to the others he learns from the Presi- 
dent by telephone. Only the most important 
papers are forwarded to him. Usually such 
packets are dispatched by registered mail, but 
occasionally one of the White House messen- 
gers makes the trip. 

By a recent innovation the “cross index’ 
system is used in filing letters and other com- 
munications. Each missive is indexed alpha- 
betically under the name of the writer and also 
under the subject treated. The recording of 
commissions and Congressional measures 
signed by the President is carried on most 
systematically. The commissions, for in- 
stance, are brought to the White House from 
various Departments by special messengers 
and signed. Then a memorandum record is 
made of the name of the man to whom the 
commission is issued, the position to which 
he is appointed, the date of his commis- 
sion and the date of expiration. All these 
records are covered by a complete index sys- 
tem. It is in the lack of facilities for filing 
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COL. WM. H. CROOKS 
The disbursing officer at the White House 


letters and documents of all kinds that the 
present crowded condition of the Executive 
offices is felt most seriously. A considerable 
portion of the White House basement is filled 
with filing cases, but even here the limit has 
been nearly reached. 

Sometimes the workers in the Executive offi- 
ces suffer extraordinary exactions,—for exam- 
ple, the task of perfecting complete arrange- 
ments for such an extended journey by the 
President as a trans-continental tour. This 
is usually left entirely in the hands of Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou, Secretary-to-the-Presi- 
dent. As soon as announcement is made there 
begin to arrive at the White House numbers 





THE WHITE HOUSE MOUNTED CARRIER 


of requests from cities and individuals who 
wish to entertain the President or who desire 
him to make an address or preside on some 
occasion. All these invitations are carefully 
tabulated and filed so that later they can be 
considered, almost at a glance. 

Then comes the preparation of an itinerary. 
First the route to be followed is sketched out 
on a chart, with the different lines of railroad, 
the cities to be visited and the interval to be 
devoted to each. An effort is made so to ac- 
count for every minute from the departure 
from Washington until the President returns 
that only the most unexpected circumstances 
will compel any digression from the programme. 
After the itinerary has been arranged pro- 
visionally at the White House, it is turned 
over to the railroad officials for report on its 
feasibility, particularly as regards the train 
speed. As an indication of what may be 
accomplished, Mr. Cortelyou arranged for the 
late President McKinley a trip schedule em- 
bracing fifteen days, covering more than five 
thousand miles and traversing thirty railroads, 
with such accuracy that the only revision 
which the railroad officials found it necessary 
to make was an increase of twenty minutes 
in the running time. 

Another delicate task which Secretary Cor- 
telyou performs personally is the copying, 
printing and distributing of the President’s 
messages to Congress. The utmost secrecy, of 
course, must be preserved. Some former Pres- 
idents have penned their Congressional mes- 
sages, but Mr. Roosevelt uses dictation almost 
exclusively. After the typewritten transcript 
has been revised and corrected by the Presi- 
dent the message is sent to the Government 
Printing Office and there, hedged about bv 
innumerable safeguards, the document is put 
into type and a limited number of copies 
printed. The printed copies are delivered to 
Secretary Cortelyou at the White House and 
by him distributed to the various newspapers 
throughout the country. Of course, each 
press association or newspaper entrusted with 
a copy promises Secretary Cortelyou that none 
of the contents of the message will be divulged 
prior to the reading of the message in Congress. 
As a rule manuscript copies of the message are 
sent to the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives respectively, and the 
writing of these by the expert penman at the 
Executive offices is a task of herculean pro- 
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portions. In some instances it has been nec- 
sary for clerks to work throughout the night 
prior to the opening of Congress in order to 
complete the manuscripts. 

Another interesting phase of the business 
system is in the payment of salaries. The 
President is the only official of the Government 
who is paid on a direct individual warrant 
from the Treasury Department. All other 
officials are paid by disbursing officers. Each 
month the Chief Magistrate receives by mail or 
special messenger a warrant for one-twelfth 
his annual salary. The President’s check is 
made out about the 25th of the month and 
delivered to him three or four days later. 
Often the warrant endorsed ‘ Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States”’ is de- 
posited in a Washington bank before the first 
day of the ensuing month. In the apportion- 
ment of the salaries of all other Government 
employees the year is divided into fourquarters 
and each quarter subdivided according to the 
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number of days in each month, but the 


President receives practically the same 
amount every month in the year. Thus 
if a President should die at the end of 


February, after receiving his salary for that 
month, his successor would in reality receive 
less than the full amount due him in March, 
because his predecessor had in effect been over- 
paid the prior month. Inasmuch as the Pres- 
ident’s salary may not be divided into exactly 
equal parts, it is necessary to pay the Chief 
Magistrate $4,166.66 on some months and 
$4,166.67 on others. On one occasion during 
the Cleveland administration a mistake was 
made, and there were sent to the Chief Execu- 
tive three successive warrants for $4,166.66. 
When the error was discovered, the Treasury 
Department hastened to dispatch to the White 
House a warrant on the United States Gov- 
ernment for one cent made out in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s favor, though the President never 
cashed this check. 
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Col. William H. Crook, the disbursing officer 
of the White House,—an attache who has 
seen more than a third of a century of service 
in the Executive offices,—pays the salaries of 
thirty assistants of the President either by 
warrant or currency. He also pays the bills 
for all supplies furnished to the Executive 
offices. Some of these bills are paid at the 
end of each month while others are paid quar- 
terly. A rather interesting system of book- 
keeping, designed to verify some of the heav- 
iest bills presented to the Executive office, is 
conducted by Col. Benjamin F. Montgomery 
who is in charge of the Telegraph and Cipher 
Bureau of the White House. 

Colonei Montgomery keeps a detailed record 
of the length and character of every message 
dispatched from the White House and at the 
close of each month apportions the expense 
among the various branches of the Govern- 
ment, incidentally charging the President and 
the members of his family with the cost of 
their personal messages. That this appor- 
tionment is rather more intricate than might 
be imagined is due to the fact that great num- 
bers of telegrams and cablegrams from all 
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branches of the Government, and particularly 
from the State, War and Navy Departments, 
are sent to the Executive offices to receive the 
President’s approval or signature and are then 
dispatched over the White House wires. In 
the accounting these messages are of course 
charged to the respective departments. Per- 
haps one-sixth are of a personal character. 

All matters pertaining to the repair and ren- 
ovation of the White House, the refurnishing 
of the private apartments, the care of the 
grounds and the maintenance of the conserv- 
atories are under the direction of Col. Theo- 
dore A. Bingham, an official of the War De- 
partment who is in charge of the public build- 
ings and grounds in the District of Columbia. 
With none of these matters are the regular 
staff of the Executive office called upon to 
concern themselves beyond conveying the 
President’s recommendations. The amount 
of money which is expended in the care of 
the White House has shown a tremendous 
fluctuation in different years, but of late has 
seldom fallen below $30,000 a year for the care 
of the White House and $13,000 a year for 
lighting the mansion and grounds. 
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y VHE nineteenth century witnessed a 
remarkable development of new 
views in the classification of writ- 

ers of history, and the beginning of the 

twentieth century has set a different standard 
for the work of historians from that previously 
established. It is now recognized that the 
aim of the scientific and conscientious his- 
torian should be to discover and to state 
simply and truly what has happened in the 
past. In his researches he must be inde- 


fatigable; in his judgments he must be guided 
by the laws of evidence; he is expected to 


examine and to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent sorts of material open to him; he is 
pledged to keep in subordination his per- 
sonal, political and patriotic prejudices, and 
to give to the world the truth as he finds it; 
it is his duty to be objective rather than sub- 
jective; and he forswears the temptation of 
winning a reputation as a brilliant writer in 
order to have the credit of impressing the 
actual sequence and meaning of events upon 
the minds of his readers. This new con- 
ception of the historian’s aims and work has 
entirely changed the attitude of the writer 
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and the teacher and the student of history, 
but it has hardly yet penetrated into the 
consciousness of the intelligent majority 
of the reading public. Brilliant but inac- 
curate narratives are still too often considered 
good histories, and that their books should 
be interesting—trustworthy, if possible, but, 
before all things else, interesting—is the 
chief demand made by these readers upon 
historical writers. It may be that a fear 
that the more sober style of history that mod- 
ern experts praise implies an absence of the 
romantic and picturesque, is in part respon- 
sible for the widespread success of the in- 
accurate historical fiction, which has lately 
come from the great publishing houses in 
seemingly never-ending streams. When Ma- 
caulay wrote that “history begins in novel 
and ends in essay’ and that “history is a 
compound of poetry and philosophy” he 
explained the reason for the extraordinary 
vogue that his school of historical writers 
possessed during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century. That vogue still exists 
among a large proportion of readers of books 
whose palates have thus been spoiled for 
simpler fare, and the maxims upon which 
modern writers of history have been trained 
are not yet appreciated by the general public. 
One of the purposes of this article is to bring 
out the fact that there are historians of the 
scientific school in America, whose works are 
quite as interesting as those of the brilliant 
men of letters who conceived history after the 
old fashion, although a greater sobriety of 
style and a marked absence of the tricks of 
the novelist distinguishes their writings from 
those of their predecessors. 

The new or scientific conception of history* 
demands that narratives of what has hap- 
pened in the past should be based upon the 
careful examination and appreciation of 
documents. It is no longer permitted to 
historians, who respect themselves and their 
work, to compile their histories from per- 
sonal memoirs, contemporary chronicles, in- 
accurate diaries, collections of letters or 
biased newspapers. Such sources of infor- 
mation may be fitly and skilfully used to 
supplement or illustrate the main narrative 
of facts, but that main narrative must be 
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based upon documents of acknowledged 
validity, such as legislative enactments, 
executive decrees and authentic despatches. 
It is not until such primary material is made 
available that a clear and accurate statement 
of events can be made. To use a trite in- 
stance, all the older histories of the French 
Revolution have been shown to be pictur- 
esquely inaccurate, because they were neces- 
sarily written from inaccurate though pictur- 
esque material. Now, however, that the 
French Government and other organizations 
have authorized the publication by M. Aulard, 
M. Charavay and other trained editors of ac- 
tual records of the proceedings of such bodies 
as the Committee of Public Safety and the 
Jacobin Club, it is possible to do what M. 
Aulard has done, and to rewrite the history 
of the French Revolution from authentic 
materials. 

This sort of work is being done in very 
country, since the scientific conception of 
history took root, and in the United States 
an immense amount of primary material of 
the first importance has been made accessible 
of late years to the historical student. In 
this work the American Historical Associa- 
tion has been a leader, and the National 
Government in aiding the Association has 
taken up to a certain degree the work of 
foreign governments in this direction. State 
historical societies, the patriotic societies, 
printing clubs, and private individuals have 
vied with each other in doing the work which 
is so indispensable for the historians of the 
new school, and the departments of history 
in the great universities have carefully trained 
both men and women to discover and edit 
documents, and to place the results of their 
researches in such a form that the historians 
can use them with ease and confidence. It 
would be invidious to single out from the 
numerous trained American scholars, who 
have done editorial work in publishing docu- 
ments, many particular names, but there 
can be no wrong in mentioning in this con- 
nection the splendid services of the late Mr. 
Justin Winsor of Harvard, whose loss has 
been so deeply felt wherever historians con- 
gregate and wherever historical studies are 
pursued, or those of Mr. R. G. Thwaites, who 


* The writer may perhaps be permitted to refer for a fuller account. of the scientific conception of 
history to his lecture on ‘‘ History’’ in a volume published under the title of ** Counsel upon the Reading 
of Books’’; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 
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has just completed his monumental edition 
of the ‘‘Jesuit Relations.” But these two 
famous librarians and scholars would be the 
first to admit that their labors were but sub- 
sidiary to the work of the historian, and the 
numerous editors of documents, who have 
followed and are following in their steps, 
know well that their chief duty is to supply 
grist to the historian’s mill. An editor of 
documents is not always capable of becoming 
an historian himself. Other qualities than 
patience, accuracy and erudition are de- 
manded for the historian’s work. Imparti- 
ality, power to weigh evidence, comprehen- 
sive grasp which can distinguish between 
the essential and the non-essential in details, 
and a clear and luminous style for the ex- 
pression of the truths arrived at are needed 
by the historical writer who.would take rank 
as an historian. 

These great demands have been met by 
comparatively few American writers of his- 
tory in the present day, and the reading 
public has not yet assigned to -these writers 
the place of preéminence that expert critics 
are ready to assign tothem. It is fortunately 
possible to pick out, without fear of contra- 
diction as to their supremacy, at least five 
contemporary American writers of history, 
who meet all the canons of the severest ex- 
pert. criticism, and who have at the same 
time written histories which are eminently 
readable and mark solid advances in the 
world’s knowledge of its past. The names 
of these writers are not in every case so well 
known as they should be, and it is a purpose 
of this article to point out as standing in the 
forefront of historical writing at the present 
time the greatness of the work achieved by 
Mr. Henry Charles Lea of Philadelphia, 
Captain A. T. Mahan, the late Mr. Francis 
Parkman, Mr. James Ford Rhodes and Mr. 
Henry Adams. Of this group of recog- 
nized American historians of the modern 
school, four are yet with us and three are still 
engaged in productive work. 

The character of the subjects upon which 
Mr. Lea has written has prevented his name 
from being as well known in America as it 
should be. Upon the continent of. Europe 
no American historian is more highly es- 
teemed by scholars than Mr. Lea. In many 
a European library has the present writer 
seen in places of honor, giving evidence of 
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constant use, copies of Mr. Lea’s celebrated 


books. He is the only American historian 
who, by special leave of the University of 
Oxford granted in full Convocation, has been 
permitted to borrow manuscripts from the 
Bodleian Library. This privilege has been 
granted only to Mommsen and one or two 
other European writers of history and the 
fact that it was extended to Mr. Lea is a proof 
of the importance attached by scholars to 
his historical work. It has been said that 
the nature of his studies has kept his reputa- 
tion in America from equaling his reputation 
in Europe. The American general reader 
can hardly be expected to display wild en- 
thusiasm for his ‘‘ History of the Inquisition 
in the Middle Ages,’”’ his “History of Au- 
ricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church,” or for his ‘“‘ Historical Sketch 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church.’”’ These works are, however, recog- 
nized as of permanent value and by their 
masterly grasp of material, by their impartial 
treatment of difficult and controversial topics, 
and by their clearness and vigor of style 
have won for Mr. Lea a place of honor beside 
the most distinguished historians of the new 
school who have written in any language. 
It so happens that this venerable writer 
has just published a small volume upon a 
subject of more general interest, and if any 
one should think the words of praise just 
used are in any degree excessive their aptness 
can be tested by reading Mr. Lea’s latest 
book, “‘The Moriscos of Spain: their Con- 
version and Expulsion.”’ In this little vol- 
ume Mr. Lea deals with a topic in the history 
of the treatment of the infidel by the Spanish 
Government, which illustrates the abiding 
interest felt by American students in the 
history of Spain. Just as Washington Irving, 
an excellent representative of the earlier ac- 
cepted style in the writing of history, was 
drawn to write “The Chronicle of the Con- 
quest of Granada,” so Mr. Lea has been led 
to write the end of the story of the religious 
intolerance which drove from Southern Spain 
the flower of its population. It would be 
interesting to speculate on the nature of 
the charm that Spanish history has exercised 
over American writers from Irving and Tick- 
nor to Lowel! and Lea, but that lies aside 
from the purpose of this paragraph, which 
is rather to point out the merits of Mr. Lea 
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as a historian than to speculate about the 
reasons for his selection of the line of his 
studies. Enough has been said to emphasize 
the labors of the modest writer, who is a glory 
to American historical scholarship, and whose 
place is assured among the great writers of 
the scientific school, although, as has been 
pointed out, the subjects of the greater part 
of his books are likely to preclude their being 
widely known or widely read in the United 
States. 

The next American writer of assured posi- 
tion among the historians of the world is 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan. He, like Mr. Lea, 
is perhaps better known as a historian in 
Europe than in America. This can hardly 
be attributed to the nature of his studies, for 
the importance of sea power has too recently 
been made evident to all American citizens 
not to have attracted more general attention 
than could be expected for the books of Mr. 
Lea. However, before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Captain Mahan’s earliest and most 
famous work was undoubtedly better known 
to Europe and even to Asiatic experts than 
to his own people. When the Japanese 
founded the navy which gave them their 
triumph over the Chinese Empire, their gov- 
ernment was largely inspired thereto by the 
considerations which Captain Mahan had 
pointed out in his epoch-making book ‘The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History,” and 
to every captain of a Japanese ship of war 
was served out a copy of Mahan’s book as 
part of his equipment. Equally evident has 
been the effect of Mahan’s historical work 
upon the founders of the new German Navy, 
and it is pretty safe to state that his books 
are as well known to German naval officials 
as to Japanese captains. But after all it has 
been in England that the greatest effect of all 
has been produced. It may be surely as- 
serted that the strongest arguments that have 
led to the great increase in the money spent 
in England upon the navy, which has risen 
from £13,000,000 in 1888 to £32,000,000 in 
1902, and in the number of the sailors em- 
ployed, from 50,000 to 85,000, during the same 
period of fifteen years, have been drawn from 
the unanswerable logic of Captain Mahan’s 
books on naval history. It is very seldom, 
indeed it is perhaps unique, in the history of 
the world, that historical writings have done 
so much to influence the policy of nations as 
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have the writings of Captain Mahan. It may 
be that the Japanese, German and English 
navies would have undergone their great 
development from reasons of national policy 
apart from any proofs of the importance of 
sea power in the past, but the convincing 
arguments for such development were mainly 
derived from the lucid setting forth of the 
importance of navies in the past by the great 
American historian. Allied to his influence 
upon politics has been his influence upon the 
study of naval history. The revived interest 
in that study, and the rewriting of the history 
of the English Navy from authentic material, 
dates from the publication of Captain Mahan’s 
“Influence of Sea Power upon History.” 
The formation of ‘“The Navy Records Society” 
has brought to light in its publications many 
documents that have changed the old re- 
ceived accounts of such past events in Eng- 
land’s naval history as the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada and the naval campaigns of the 
Commonwealth. Men like Professor J. K. 
Laughton, Mr. Oppenheim and Mr. Julian 
Corbett have pursued their useful historical 
investigations and been enabled to make 
them public largely through the stimulus 
afforded by Mahan’s writings. 

The present writer happened to be a mem- 
ber of the general committee which organ- 
ized a dinner to Rear-Admiral Erben and 
the officers of the U. S. S. Chicago at St. 
James’s Hall in London at the time of the 
visit of the Chicago in 1894, and he can bear 
evidence to the fact that the chief desire of 
the academic portion of the diners was to 
see and hear the great American writer on 
naval affairs, who had so profoundly affected 
the study of English history in a neglected 
field and who was so profoundly affecting 
English public policy. In that same sum- 
mer Captain Mahan was honored with the 
degrees of LL.D. from the University of 
Cambridge and of D.C.L. from the Univers- 
ity of Oxford, and I can aver from personal 
observation that the enthusiasm of all present 
from the undergraduates to the Vice-Chancel- 
lors was reserved for Captain Mahan, who 
was received with respectful curiosity by the 
older persons upon the floor and with the 
tumultuous singing of ‘‘Yankee Doodle”’ 
from the undergraduates in the galleries. 
The part that Captain Mahan took as a 
member of the Board of Naval Strategy 
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during the Spanish-American War is not as 
well known as it should be, but this article 
deals with him as an historian, and not as a 
naval strategist. He is still engaged in 
productive work, and his ‘‘Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire,” his ‘Life of Nelson’ and his 
“Types of Naval Officers’ have shown the 
same masterly grasp of material and the same 
power of subordinating detail to the bringing 
out of broad general considerations that 
distinguished his first book. Captain Mahan 
at present fills the office of President of the 
American Historical Association, and since 
he has now left the navy he will be regarded 
in the future chiefly as one of America’s lead- 
ing historians. 

Turning from historians like Mr. Lea, whose 
works appeal mainly to European students 
of ecclesiastical history and religious tolera- 
tion, and like Captain.Mahan, whose special 
fame is in the creation of a new line of his- 
torical work, which has as yet affected foreign 
more than National history, it is now time 
to point out the leadership in scientific history 
of certain writers, who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of American history. 
The first of these is undoubtedly Francis 
Parkman. His works mark the transition 
period from a highly embellished style of 
historical writing to the steady pursuit of 
historical accuracy. This is not the place 
to deal with the life of Parkman, but it would 
be impossible to show the transition from 
George Bancroft to James Ford Rhodes, 
which corresponds to the transition in Eng- 
land from Macaulay and Froude to Stubbs 
and Gardiner, without marking the place 
that Parkman holds. In his first book the 
influence of contemporary writers, who were 
primarily politicians and men of letters rather 
than historians, is clearly to be seen. In the 
first edition of ‘‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
published in 1851, is to be observed the sort 
of fine writing, which might be expected 
from the author of that fascinating book of 
travels ‘‘The Oregon Trail,’ and that it was 
followed up by the writing of a novel shows 
that Parkman had not yet struck his proper 
gait as ascientific historian. It is exceedingly 
interesting to trace through the series of 
volumes on ‘France and England in North 
America,’”’ which were published between 
1865 and 1892, the gradual evolution of the 
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historian. The earlier volumes are full of 
the purple patches of fine writing which used 
to be expected from historical writers, and an 
attempt is made towards elaboration of style 
instead of the simple statement of facts. 
But as Parkman developed, the spirit of the 
age affected him. The later volumes “‘ Mont- 
calm and Wolfe” and “A Half-Century of 
Conflict’’ are by modern standards far su- 
perior to “The Pioneers of France in the New 
World” and “The Jesuits in North America. ’’ 
It was not only that as he progressed Park- 
man showed a better sense of the comparative 
value of his materials and a greater desire to 
present both sides of all questions in which 
contradictory evidence was used, but it was 
rather in the more objective tone of his narra- 
tive and in the greater simplicity of his treat- 
ment and the slighter intrusion of mere de- 
scriptive passages, that he became a model 
for succeeding, writers. Many destructive 
criticisms have been leveled at his earlier 
writings, but the later volumes have rightly 
taken a front place in the estimation of fair- 
minded historical students of the interesting 
period, which he investigated and described. 

Parkman is certainly much better known 
to the general public than Mr. Lea and per- 
haps than Captain Mahan, but yet even in 
the places that his writings have made known 
to all readers of modern history his name is 
either forgotten or has never been learned. 
It happened that the present writer was led 
during his first year of residence in America 
to pay a visit to Mackinaw Island, largely 
for the purpose of seeing with his own eyes a 
place of which he had read in Parkman’s 
history long years before on the other side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Full of the memories 
of the massacre at Fort Michilimackinac and 
of the story of the fur-trader, Henry, he re- 
solved to spend some days in those historic 
scenes. Not having his copy of Parkman 
with him he went forth among the news 
stands and the drug stores, and found that 
no one of whom he inquired had ever heard 
the name of Parkman, though they were 
eager to vend a pamphlet by a local druggist 
and a story by Mrs. Catherwood, entitled 
“The White Slave.” <A better proof could 
hardly be afforded of the neglect, the un- 
deserved neglect, into which Parkman’s fame 
had fallen, even in the part of the country 
that should remember him the longest. 
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Among living and working writers of 
American history the palm undoubtedly be- 
longs to Mr. James Ford Rhodes. The fact 
that last year he was admitted to an honorary 
degree by both Harvard and Yale, and that 
he was selected for special honor at Berlin, 
may be taken as signs of recent recognition 
of his ability and success. Four volumes 
have up to this time appeared of his “‘ History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850,” bringing the narrative down to 1864. 
The task of writing contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, history is easily recognized 
as presenting especial difficulties, both on 
account of the nature of the material and of 
the difficulty of framing a clear perspective. 
This is particularly the case when the years 
dealt with cover so hotly debated a period as 
that of the Civil War. Although the issues 
of the Civil War are now no longer alive and 
were indeed settled by the result of that 
momentous struggle, yet many of its events 
are still in the domain of controversy and are 
the subject of much conflicting evidence. 
It is true that the monumental publication 
of war records by the United States Governe 
ment has provided a mass of primary material 
which supersedes, except for the elucidation 
of contemporary opinion, the narratives of 
contemporary newspapers and of personal 
recollections, but the very mass of this ma- 
terial makes the appreciation of it a task of 
unusual difficulty. Further, the passions of 
the time have not so died down as to make 
absolute impartiality possible, except to a 
trained and wary intellect. But the more 
difficult the task, the greater the glory of 
having surmounted it. Mr. Rhodes has 
shown that the history of a comparatively 
recent epoch, instinct with political and per- 
sonal-controversies, can be handled with the 
same impartial spirit that underlies the work 
of modern historians of the scientific school 
in dealing with more remote periods, upon 
which the material has been already carefully 
sifted. In the work of Mr. Rhodes, as in the 
work of Mr. Parkman, a steady development 
of control of material can be perceived. The 
touch is more sure, the diminution of the 
amount-of unnecessary detail is more marked, 
and the reliance upon the untrustworthy 
contemporary journalism is less shown, in 
the later than in the earlier volumes. The 
style is more simple, the generalizations are 
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fewer and the arrangement is more effective, 
as each succeeding volume follows its prede- 
cessor. The applause of the learned and 
academic worlds has been fully and freely 
given to Mr. Rhodes, but it is time that the 
great public of general readers, who wish to 
know the story of the Civil War elsewhere 
than in historical fiction, should realize that 
there is in course of publication a great and 
modern and impartial history, in which they 
can find the story of the greatest struggle 
ever fought out on this continent of America 
told clearly and interestingly by a master 
writer, who can see both sides of a question 
and can thread his way with certainty and 
impartiality through the mazes of conflicting 
and controversial evidence. 

Last of the five great American historians 
of the present day should be mentioned Mr. 
Henry Adams. His great work ‘‘ The History 
of the United States during the Administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison,’”’ was pub- 
lished before the final volumes of Parkman 
and before either Captain Mahan or Mr. 
Rhodes had begun to build their reputations, 
but, to the regret of all students of American 
history, the nine volumes of completed work 
have had no successors. Whatever may be 
the reason, possibly from the amount of space 
devoted to a comparatively brief period of 
the National history, or the manner of publi- 
cation, or sheer dislike for advertising, the 
most masterly work yet written on the forma- 
tive period of the history of the American 
people has never received its rightful place 
among the masterpieces of historical litera- 
ture. On more than one occasion it has 
fallen to the writer of this article to deal in 
a public lecture with the achievements of 
American historians, and never has he failed 
to perceive with pained surprise the look of 
blank amazement which follows words of 
fitting praise for Mr. Henry Adams as a his- 
torian. On one occasion, after such an ex- 
perience in addressing the audience at a 
summer school, several intelligent and well 
educated teachers assured the lecturer that 
they had never had their attention drawn 
in any lecture, book or magazine to the ex- 
istence of Mr. Adams’s volumes. This is 
certainly not the fault of the Professors of 
American History at the universities, for all 
experts know well the value of Mr. Adams’s 
history. In their excellent ‘‘Guide to the 
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Study of American History’ Professors 
Channing and Hart speak of it ‘“‘as a model 
of clear, enlightened, and fearless historical 
composition.”” But despite such praise as 
this, the book seems never to have got into 
popular vogue and its author has never re- 
ceived his meed of popular recognition. This 
is the more surprising, since Mr. Henry 
Adams adds to exceptional scientific skill in 
the handling of his material a most interest- 
ing and effective style. He has not only 
worked over all the printed material pub- 
lished upon his period at the time of the 
publication of his book, but shows on nearly 
every page a knowledge of the manuscript 
material, especially that preserved in the 
French archives. In addition to the use of 
all possible material Mr. Adams has shown 
himself a master of the foreign policy of a 
most difficult period of American statesman- 
ship. The sureness of touch which he ex- 
hibits, when dealing with the internal politics 
of France and England during the time of 
Napoleon, is remarkable and indeed unique 
among American historians. His book is not 


simply a contribution to American history; 
it is an indispensable aid to the understand- 
ing of European history, when, as at this 


time, American politics were so much involved 
in European history. But beyond all this, 
Mr. Henry Adams has supplied in the first six 
chapters of his first volume the key which 
opens that enigma to all European peoples, 
the character of the American nation When 
the present writer is asked, as he constantly 
is by English friends, to recommend some 
book that may explain to them the American 
people and their marvelous history of ex- 
pansion across the North American continent, 
he always refers his questioners to the open- 
ing chapters of Mr. Adams’s history, and 
more particularly to Chapter VI on ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Ideals.” Unfortunately Mr. Adams’s 
book is as little known, except among a few 
experts, on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean as upon this, and yet it is only neces- 
sary to draw attention to the book to 
hear the most enthusiastic praises of its 
merits. 

It might have been thought that so patriotic 
a people as the citizens of the United States, 
feeling as they do the sense of historic con- 
tinuity in their great achievements, would 
have enthusiastically enshrined among their 
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favorite histories the work which points out 
with most eloquence and most accuracy 
those aspirations and ideals which have made 
the United States a nation. 

It is worthy of remark that all the five 
writers whose works have been mentioned as 
conforming with the strictest rules of modern 
historical writing and equaling in thorough- 
ness, grasp and style the best works of the 
age in Europe, are men who do not now be- 
long to academic circles, and that four of 
them took to the writing of history while en- 
gaged in very different pursuits. Mr. Henry 
Adams, it is true, was from 1870 to 1877 a 
Professor of History at Harvard, but Mr. 
Parkman was a man of independent means, 
Captain Mahan has passed a busy life as a 
naval officer, and both Mr. Lea and Mr. 
Rhodes have been engaged in business. The 
position of professor does not seem at present 
in the United States to be so conducive as it 
is in Europe to the writing of histories of the 
very first rank. The absorption of the work 
of teaching, the absence of leisure, and the 
lack of advantages for traveling to study 
material and of means to provide for paying 
for copies of material preserved in distant 
archives combine to prevent the undertaking 
of large tasks. But in the production of 
monographs, in the selection and editing of 
documents, and in the training of men to do 
the necessary pioneer work among historical 
materials the professors in American uni- 
versities have taken their part in clearing 
the way for more accurate knowledge. Cer- 
tain books like “Civilization During the 
Middle Ages,’’ by Professor G. B. Adams of 
Yale University show a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the best that is being done in his- 
torical research in Europe; such volumes as 
‘Essays in Historical Criticism,’’ by Profes- 
sor E. G. Bourne, also of Yale University, 
show the newer historical criticism in its fullest 
development; the elaborate ‘“‘Sources and 
Literature of English History” by Professor 
Charles Gross of Harvard, exhibits exhaus- 
tive, critical and patient reading; and many 
another. professor could be cited, who has 
managed, in spite of the engrossing labors of 
teaching, to make solid contributions to his- 
tory. But there is one professor in particular, 
whose handling of material shows a deeper 
historical insight than any of the rest, and 
to whom the hopes of students of American 
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history are turned with the highest of hopes 
and expectations. 

It has been said that Mr. Henry Adams in 
the opening of his great history gives the key- 
note for the understanding of the character 
of the American people at the opening of 
their expansion as a nation across the Ameri- 
can continent. The one man who has taken 
up the task of explanation where Mr. Adams 
stopped is Professor F. J. Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In a paper entitled 
“The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,”’ which was published in the “ An- 
nual Report of the American Historical As- 
sociation for 1893,” but which is unfortu- 
nately inaccessible elsewhere, Professor Tur- 
ner has dwelt on the features of American 
expansion with a lucidity, and with an ad- 
mirable knowledge based upon a wealth of 
research, of which the detail is never obtruded, 
that makes his short paper as remarkable in 
its way as the chapter of Mr. Henry Adams. 
This is not the place to dwell upon the great 
services which Professor Turner is rendering 
to the cause of sound historical education in 
his place at the University of Wisconsin, 
where in the sumptuous building for the study 
of history, which the State of Wisconsin has 
furnished to its State Historical Society, and 
amidst the wealth of primary material gar- 
nered by the care of such great collectors as 
Dr. Draper and Mr. Thwaites, he is enabled 
to teach the story of the West to the best 
advantage. But it is well hese to point out 
that a true scholar and teacher, even in the 
midst of his professorial duties, can some- 
times find time, as Professor Turner has done 
in the article referred to, and in similar 
studies, to show that the most thorough re- 
search is not incompatible with the writing 
of history that is interesting in the highest 
and truest sense. Both the foreigner who 
wishes to understand American history and 
the American people, and the American citi- 
zen, who cares for high and patriotic revela- 
tion of the secret of his success, should turn 
for insight as well as for information to such 
writings as those of Mr. Henry Adams and 
Professor F. J. Turner. 

In such a review of contemporary histori- 
cal work in America it may perhaps not be 
amiss to allude to the fruitful labors of two 
writers of eminence who have recently 
passed away. Mr. John Fiske was perhaps 
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the most popular historical writer of the last 
few years. His volumes have been read by 
thousands, where the writings of the his- 
torians whose work has been referred to, have 
been read by tens. His reputation was larger 
with the general public than that of any of 
the masters, who have been acknowledged 
as such by historical experts. Mr. Fiske dis- 
tinctly wrote for the general public and he 
pleased them well. Like Mr. J. R. Green in 
England he possessed the power of fascinating 
his readers. It was not his appointed task 
to delve into mines of unexamined material 
or to set forth for the first time after a close 
appreciation of all possible sources of infor- 
mation a new and faithful account of some 
misunderstood topic or some misconceived 
period. He can never hold place by the 
great masters who have revealed new views 
or have solved old difficulties, but he made 
known to thousands of readers in an accept- 
able fashion the results of the researches of 
many experts. He might have been, as he 
shows in many passages in his historical 
works and especially in his ‘‘Critical Period 
of American History,” a scientific historian 
of critical power, but he preferred the no less 


‘useful, if less glorious, occupation of setting 


forth to the general public a readable and, 
compared with Mr. Henry Adams, a succinct 
series of narratives and descriptions of Ameri- 
can history and of the American people in 
the different stages of their first development. 

Of the writings of the late Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler a colleague of his can hardly be ex- 
pected to speak with absolute impartiality. 
The sunny, tolerant temperament, which 
made him the beloved friend of all who were 
brought into close contact with him, shines 
through his historical writings and in his 
“Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion” the greatest historical merit is the 
kindly treatment that he gives to the oppo- 
nents of the American Revolution, those 
Tories who have been so long and so patriot- 
ically maligned. With the recent deaths of 
these two writers should be mourned the loss 
of Mr. J. C. Ropes, whose two opening vol- 
umes of the “Story of the Civil War” gave 
promise of an absolutely fair and scientific 
treatment of the military details of the great 
struggle, which he had studied with thorough 
and perfect devotion during his whole life- 
time. 
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Something should be said too of the his- 
torical work of two men who hold high places 
in the nation. Amidst the rush of the active 
and strenuous life, which he has lived and 
loved, President Roosevelt has found time to 
do some historical work, which shows a capa- 
city that might have made him a historian, 
if he had not preferred to be many other 
things. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has given 
many proofs of the attractions that historical 
work has for him, from his essay on 
Anglo-Saxon land-law, published with an 
essay from Mr. Henry Adams among others 
in a volume of “Essays in Anglo-Saxon 
Law” in 1876, to his essay on Richard 
III. of England, his ‘“‘Short History of the 
English Colonies in America” and his ‘Story 
of the Revolution.”’ 

The enormous popularity of historical fic- 
tion in these latter days shows that American 
readers are not averse to echoes from by-gone 
years, if only they be interesting. It may be 
true that the historical novelists of today 
have not the knowledge of past events or 
the insight into history, which enabled the 
two great masters of historical fiction, Sir 
Walter Scott and Alexandre Dumas, to give 
so true an atmosphere of the epochs in which 


they laid the scenes of their novels. But at 
any rate there seems to be something of a 
revival of interest in the historical past, 
which induces some writers to find it profit- 
able to place very modern romance of a very 
modern type into the more picturesque sur- 
roundings of antiquated costumes and anti- 
quated language. It may be that the inter- 
est in the past aroused by historical fiction 
might be turned in the direction of encourag- 
ing the reading of real history, and if such 
should be the case it is to be hoped that 
readers may have their attention drawn, to 
the histories which are being and have re- 
cently been written, rather than to the imita- 
tions of Macaulay and of Bancroft that still 
find their way to an unsuspecting public. 

This article has been devoted to pointing 
out the merits of some of the most 
illustrious American writers of the new 
school; and its close may well be a fervent 
hope that the interest aroused by the 
novels of Mr. Churchill and Miss Johnston 
may be directed towards the reading of 
sound history and the recognition by 
the great body of the reading public of 
contemporary American historians and their 
works. 
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THE MAMMOTH SHERMAN FARM IN KANSAS WHICH 
HAS A FENCE LINE MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED MILES 


LONG—SIXTY-TWO SQUARE 


MILES OF WHEAT, CORN 


AND PASTURAGE— PLOWING ON A_ LARGE SCALE 
BY 


C. H. MATSON 


y | NHE agriculturist who carefully culti- 
vates forty or sixty or eighty acres 
and calls it a farm, is likely to look 

upon a “quarter section’’—the regulation 

homestead of one hundred and sixty acres— 
as a large estate; an entire section (a mile 
square) he would doubtless regard as a tre- 
mendous area, and a half-dozen sections would 
seem like a whole province. What would 
such a man think of a farm on which from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty men are 


employed; a farm whose furthest corner is 
seventeen miles from the farm house; a farm 
that requires three bookkeepers and 
stenographers to make a record of its ac- 
tivity ? 

That is the scale on which Mr. M. M. Sher- 
man conducts his farm in Central Kansas. 
He has more than 40,000 acres. Every year 
he sells more than 2,500 fat beeves. If a 
man were to start to ride around his farm on 
horseback, following the fence line and riding 
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fifty miles a day, he could not make its circuit 
in two days. 

There are, in some of the sparsely settled 
regions of the West, and in Mexico, far larger 
ranches than this farm, but they are vast 
open tracts over which great herds of cattle 
graze at will, becoming half wild in a few 
months. Sherman Ranch is not of that kind. 
It is really a farm. There are no great un- 
broken areas of prairie. It is cut up into 
fields and comparatively small pastures, and 
there are generally from six to eight thousand 
head of cattle kept on it. 

The most remarkable thing about Sherman 
Ranch is its management. It has been sup- 
posed that farm work is difficult of organiza- 
tion. This is not true on Sherman Ranch. 
No factory was ever operated in a more sys- 
tematic manner than is this farm. At any 
time Mr. Sherman can tell just how much 
feed certain cattle in a specified pasture con- 
sumed, who fed it to them, what field it came 
from and how far it was hauled. Every 
night he knows exactly what each employee 
has accomplished that day. The farm’s 
manager knows, at seven o’clock each eve- 
ning, by telephone, just what was done that 
day, even on the furthermost field, seventeen 
miles away. There are sixty-two square 
miles in this farm, equivalent to 248 farms of 
the usual size, 160 acres; but it does not lie in 
a compact body, and this accounts for the 
great length of its boundary line. The ex- 
treme limits of the farm extend seventeen 
miles east and west, and eleven miles north 
and south. 

Passengers on the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
from Kansas City to Denver see this farm 
first at the little station of Langley. That 
is twelve miles from the ranch headquarters. 
A few miles further southwest comes another 
view of Sherman ranch. Again the train 
speeds onward and six miles further west it 
comes to Geneseo, the nearest point to the 
ranch headquarters. The farm extends with- 
in a half-mile of Geneseo, but the “farm- 
house” is still four miles away. Along the 
north side of this great farm runs the main 
Denver line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
while through it extends a branch line. 

The farm, like ‘“‘all Gaul” of Cesar’s time, 
is divided into three parts, and over each 
there is a foreman. A boarding-house is lo- 
cated in each division, and in these live most 


of the unmarried employees. Scattered over 
the farm are numerous tenant houses, occu- 
pied by the families of employees who are 
married. A telephone system connects all 
parts of the farm with the headquarters. 

The work in general is planned by the farm 
superintendent and by him telephoned to 
the foremen. The cattle are fed at stated 
intervals and they are given a certain amount 
—no more, no less. Each man has his par- 
ticular work to perform. 

During the summer months five thousand 
acres are planted to corn and forage crops. 
Two thousand acres of corn are planted on 
the low lands, while on the upland is planted 
the forage, one thousand acres of sor- 
ghum and two thousand acres of Kaffir 
corn. In the fall about fifteen hundred 
acres of wheat are sown for pasturage 
during the winter months. The rest of 
the ranch is largely taken up with pas- 
ture land. The largest area of land in a 
single pasture is seven hundred acres, and 
most of the pastures contain much less than 
this. There are cattle of all ages and sizes 
from young calves up to “feeders’”’ and fat 
beeves. More than two thousand calves are 
born on this farm every year. Those that are 
good for beef cattle are fed with that in view 
and they are augmented by others shipped 
in from Mexico, so that the total number 
fattened for market each year is upwards of 
three thousand, or more than one hundred 
and fifty car loads. 

Cattle which are fattened for the market 
are fed not only corn and rough feed, but 
meal of different kinds, and bran and cotton- 
seed meal. A great deal of the corn is ground, 
cobs and all, before it is fed to the cattle, and 
all the fodder is shredded. A force of twelve 
men and a sixteen horse-power gasoline en- 
gine are kept busy running the machinery 
which shreds the fodder. Mr. Sherman be- 
lieves that the process adds fifty per cent. to 
the value of rough feed. 

In the summer time the men work from 
seven o'clock in the morning till seven in the 
evening, with two hours off at midday. Dur- 
ing the winter the hours are shorter. Every 
evening the foremen telephone to headquar- 
ters the details of the work accomplished 
during the day. By an ingenious system of 
blank reports which Mr. Sherman has de- 
vised a bookkeeper can make a record ot 
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PLANTING TWO THOUSAND ACRES OF CORN 


work done as fast as reports come over the 
telephone. 

The employees are paid $20 a month and 
board. Those who are at work on October 
1st of each vear are paid a bonus of $5.00 a 
month for all the time they have been con- 
tinuously employed. This is to prevent an 
exodus from the ranch into the wheat fields 
during the harvesting and threshing seasons, 
when wages rise for a short time. The farm 
hand who works on Sherman Ranch the year 
around thus receives $25 a month, which is 
considerably more than is paid the average 
farm hand. If a man is married he is given 
a house to live in, rent free, and is allowed $10 
a month extra for his own board, and if his 
wife wishes to do so she has a chance to 
board some of the single farm hands. 

Sherman Ranch, though it is devoted 
almost exclusively to raising and fattening 
cattle for the beef market, is almost in the 
centre of the Kansas wheat belt. Rice 
County, adjoining it on the south, produced 
in 1gor1 nearly four million bushels of wheat. 
McPherson County, to the east, raised three 
and a half million bushels. Ellsworth County 
in which the big farm is located, raised 2, 335,- 
900 bushels. 


None of the counties produced less than a 
million bushels of wheat last year, and some 
went nearly as high as seven millions. 

The only threshing machines used in the 
Kansas wheat belt are the big ones that are 
operated by steam engines. No horses are 
necessary for the machine except to haul 
water and fuel. When the engines are not 
in use for running threshing machines they 
are sometimes utilized for plowing, but this 
is not common, for the ground is sc moist 
that the engine sinks far into the soft dirt. 

Mr. Sherman is now trying to devise a 
method of plowing by power by the use of 
two engines, one at either end of the field, pro- 
pelling a cable between them, to which the 
plows may be attached. He believes this to 
be the best solution of the plowing-by-power 
problem, provided a gasoline engine can be 
made with sufficient weight to propel the 
plows and still not be too heavy for practical 
utility. In fact, every experiment which is 
made in the work of the farm is commen- 
surate with the size of the farm and its crop. 
But nothing is unwieldy and the entire little 
State which the Sherman farm makes swings 
along with better system and with greater 
profit than commonwealths a century old. 
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HE Northwest Boundary between the 
United States and Canada, from the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains to 

the coast, is defined by the Treaty of 1846, 

and was partially surveyed by a joint com- 

mission of English and American officers, 

1857-1861. The discovery of mineral pros- 

pects during the year 1897-1900 in the vicin- 

itv of the Boundary raised questions as to its 
exact location. In consequence, parties were 
sent out at the request of the Secretary of 

State, and during the summer of rgor the 

entire stretch of the Boundary line from the 

Great Plains to the coast was examined. 
This article is a description of the natural 

features along the Boundary line, and is 

based upon the writer’s personal observations 
during repeated exploring trips. 
The boundary traverses at least two im- 


‘ 





portant mining districts, that known as the 
Republic in Northeastern Washington, and 
the Mt. Baker district in the northwestern 
part of the same State. Between them lies 
the Cascade Range, which is known to con- 
tain metalliferous deposits, but is as vet 
scarcely prospected, on account of the in- 
accessible nature of its canyons and forests. 
Further east, in Idaho and Montana, pros- 
pectors have penetrated the remote recesses 
of the Rockies, and although no considerable 
ore bodies have been discovered, many claims 
are located. In the easternmost range, 
which boldly faces the Plains, petroleum 
occurs as a film on several springs. Amonga 
people who persevere to the death in search 
of the transient treasures of the underworld, 
these known and possible mineral riches are 
sufficient to occasion recourse even to vio- 
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lence Over an uncertain boundary. To de- 
termine the line agreed upon between them 
more than half a century ago and to mark it 
beyond question, Great Britain and the 
United States are preparing for a second sur- 
vey commission. During the summer of 1901 
parties of Canadian and American surveyors 
re€xamined the district along the line and 
made observations to test the work of the 
former commission, to ascertain the nature 
of the difficulties to be overcome in the pro- 
posed operations, and to investigate the phys- 
ical character, the geologic structure, and 
the resources of the region. 

From the Western coast Eastward the 
Boundary extends through the great forests 
of the Puget Sound region, passing north of 
Nooksak Valley and Mt. Baker, across Skagit 
River and up onto the Cascade Range. The 
forest is not a familiar type. Lovers of our 
Eastern green woods who step from the 
sunny pastures to the shade beneath low 
branching maples, oaks, and chestnuts know 
the charm of the half light and the exquisite 
modulations of tint and form where the sun- 
beams slip from leaf to leaf down verdant 
stairways to the ground.. In the great Puget 
forest here and there, where a venerable tree 
has fallen from the ranks, you may see the 
sunlight slipping from branch to branch of 
the broad-leafed vine maple, to be caught 
upon a luxuriant growth of ferns, but these 
are occasional high lights only in days passed 
as in a cathedral. Hour after hour the wan- 
derer may cast his eye upward along the giant 
tree trunks, taller than village spires, and 
everywhere the fretted roof of evergreen 
shuts in the aisles, shuts out the sky. Then 
silent night follows upon silent day, darkness 
falls and walls your camp fire round about 
with ebony, against which the trees are splen- 
did columns and the firelit sprays of saplings, 
shrubbery, and vines are delicate tracery of 
surpassing grace. Rolled in your blanket 
on your bed of ferns and moss, look far up to 
where the hemlock boughs gently wave as- 
surance, and a benediction. Though you are 
deep in the wilderness, where there is no 
path nor any guide, though you are alone far 
from men, these gently waving boughs soothe 
you with their rhythmic motion and give you 
peace. Outside, beyond the many-spired 
roof, clouds are sweeping on the Western wind 
up the mountain sides; at times the storm 
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rides the tree tops, but the embers of your 
fire are not fanned. The great firs sway, 
but the tiny flower is not stirred. They bend, 
they recover, the surface of the forest tosses 
like the sea; but, like the deeps of the sea, its 
depths are calm. When there comes boom- 
ing through the aisles the crash of a great tree 
that has borne its evergreen crown a half a 
thousand years, then you may tremble or, if 
you can, forget yourself in the majesty of 
the trees battling with the gale. 

In its primeval state the forest was not of 
uniform growth. Differences of exposure, of 
soil, of moisture, or of age occasioned various 
aspects, but whether its shafts in their first 
century rose tall and slender or, having 
passed their many hundredth spring, stood 
in hoary age, there was always among them 
the tangle of trees, shrubs, vines, ferns, and 
moss, which made progress difficult for men, 
impossible for horses. The time of the for- 
est’s prime was more than fifty years ago. 
With the establishment of the first sawmills 
on Puget Sound began the cutting, burning, 
and destroying which have at last aroused 
thoughtful men to the necessity of combining 
intelligent methods of forest culture with 
forest use. The first surveyors of the Boun- 
dary found the growth an almost insuperable 
obstacle, and to cut trails and to reéstablish 
the line from the sea to the Cascade Moun- 
tains is still a long and difficult task, even for 
men who swing the double-bitted axe and can 
work cheerfully in the deep shade. 

Exploring once with two companions, a 
sober Tyrolese and a buoyant Irishman, J 
passed two weeks threading the mazes of the 
green world, without sight of the clouds that 
hid the sun. Lost at length among strange 
mountains, with the'last bite in our packs, 
we stopped beside a noisy brook as evening 
came. Hans sank down upon a log and, 
burying his head in his hands, gave up. Pat, 
still bearing his pack, danced in front of de- 
spairing Hans, and to cheer him, exclaimed: 
‘“Arrah! Ye’ll niver see your mither agin, 
lad. No, ye niver will!” 

Among the heights of the Cascade Range 
Hans, however, would have been at home. 
The scenic type which characterizes Switzer- 
land, the Caucasus, and the Selkirks, is im- 
pressed upon the Cascades. Amphitheatre, 
precipice, and needle peak are its elements. 
It is world-wide as are frost and ice, and is 
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sculptured on Andean heights near the 
equator as on Alaskan Alps. Snow-draped 
pinnacles against the sky, ice masses clinging 
on steeps and broken into a chaos of flashing 
pyramids on cliffs, threadlike waterfalls 
swaying before dark precipices and vanish- 
ing in rainbows to unite among flowers,— 
these are the details beyond which lies a 
splendid panorama of peaks, of foothills, 
and far away lowlands. Emerging from the 
great forest, those who may survey the 
Boundary across the Cascades will camp by 
exquisite lakelets where heather, lupine, 
painted brush, and golden mimulus vie with 
each other in brilliant hues and the Selkirk 
lily thrusts its green spathe through the 
vanishing snow. They will need to climb 
the walls of amphitheatres, to scale narrow 
arrettes, to descend into deep canyons, and 
to trace the parallel where they cannot tread. 

The Cascade Range divides adjacent regions 
as unlike as Alaska and California. On its 
western slope a northern flora mingles with a 
temperate one, but on its eastern foothills 
hardy southern plants thrive and the pines 
are those of the Sierra Nevada. The dis- 
tinction is not between northern and southern 
however, so much as it is between humid and 
arid. The rains of Western Washington, if 
gathered for a year and held as q lake over 
the surface on which they fall, would drown 
all who could not climb or swim; those of the 
Eastern part of the State would not reach 
knee deep. On the Western seaboard are 
those of Southern England; on the Eastern 
plateaus the wheat growers know the winter 
cold of Norway and the summer heat of 
Morocco. Their fields absorb the melting 
snow and yield it again to the luxuriant 
growth of grain, which from sprout time to 
harvest receives no rain. The Boundary 
crosses this semi-arid region in a hilly district 
traversed by the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. It artificially divides both of 
the great north-south valleys of the Okano- 
gan and Columbia Rivers and is itself crossed 
and recrossed by smaller streams. The hills 
are covered with bunch grass and Western 
yellow pines, whose smooth, straight trunks 
and symmetrical growth give them a well- 
bred look. Standing usually far apart, they 
have an air of individual distinction, quite 
superior to the vagabond spruces which 
mingle with low shrubbery along the streams. 


Some years ago, when this region was still 
the Colville Indian Reservation, each ridge 
was marked by a well-beaten path, which 
you might know for a deer trail, not only by 
the tracks, but also because it was not worn 
for a little way on either side of an obstruc- 
tion. A bounding deer leaves no track for a 
space. But when the country was thrown 
open to white men it was quickly explored, 
and promising deposits of silver and gold 
being found, it was over-run, opened up, and 
settled. The prophecy of one of the Indian 
chiefs has been realized. One evening in 1883 
he had smoked in dignified silence by my 
camp fire while several younger Indians 
told us about the difficulties of a proposed 
trip down the canyon of the Columbia. For 
their own purposes they greatly exaggerated 
the obstacles. Unwilling to believe and un- 
able to contradict what they said, lest they 
should dishearten some of my little party, I 
turned the talk to the then mooted question 
of ceding part of the reserve. The older 
man listened till, kindled by the discussion, 
he rose and advanced into the full light of the 
fire. With measured accent yielding to em- 
phasis that became impassioned, he made his 
protest in the deep guttural language of his 
people. We scarcely felt our ignorance of 
the words. A sweep of his out-stretched 
arm described the lands over which his fore- 
fathers had roamed; a pinch of earth between 
his thumb and finger what was left to him and 
his. A few kernels rattled in a pod typified 
the Indians remaining; a cloud of white 
winged seeds shaken upon the evening breeze 
symbolized the coming race. His closing 
words stated his determination to die by the 
great river that flowed through the hunting 
grounds of his fathers. 

As I watched his dark countenance, a ruddy 
bas-relief against the black night, he wrapped 
his blanket about him and strode away. But 
fate has been kind to him. In 1900 he was 
living still by Lake Chelan, and his white 
neighbors testified that old Wapato was re- 
spected among them as a man whose word 
was his bond. 

The heat that rises in summer from the 
bare plateaus of Central Washington is in- 
tense. It converts moisture-bearing winds 
from over the Cascades into rainless currents 
which carry their moisture till they are chilled 
by the mountains of Idaho. There the rains 
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mantle the slopes with forest and the luxuri- 
ance of growth approaches that of Puget 
Sound. 

The Boundary we are following eastward, 
after crossing the Columbia, rises upon the 
southern extension of the Selkirk range, the 
westernmost height of the Rocky Mountain 
system, which in Canada was the greatest 
obstacle encountered by the engineers who 
lucated the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Its 
scenic grandeur attracts many travelers to 
the northern route, but in the altitude of the 
Boundary it is a forest-covered mass, prob- 
ably nowhere over 8,000 feet in altitude, and 
though its dark summits are beautiful in 
distant sweep of profile and cloud-wreathed 
slope, it is not characterized by great cliffs 
or towering peaks. 

The mountains of Northern Idaho also are 
of massive forms, a type familiar to many 
Americans in the Highlands of the Hudson, 
where Crow Nest and Storm King in gray 
and waving green shoulder up above West 
Point. But the resemblance is in form only. 
Of far greater magnitude, these Idaho moun- 
tains are mantled in sombre evergreen. The 
gay tints of spring and the gorgeous hues of 
autumn being foreign to their nature, they 
formerly knew only the dark garb of summer 
and the white robe of winter; but now there 
is too often the red scar of fire on the 
bared mountain’s breast. In different dis- 
tricts of Idaho and Western Montana, through 
prospectors, lumbermen, and railroads, ten 
to ninety per cent. of the forest has been de- 
stroyed by fire. One area of about 1,500 
square miles remains almost untouched in a 
primeval state. Enclosed by the Kootenai 
River and the international Boundary it has 
hitherto escaped, but the lumberman’s ad- 
vance guard reached it last summer, and un- 
less it be protected as a forest reserve, the 
columns of smoke by day and of fire by 
night will soon herald its destruction. 

With a glance at brown plateaus and green 
mountains, we have crossed Washington and 
Idaho, and are as far east in Montana as the 
North Fork of Flathead River, which rises in 
British Columbia and flows southward. Its 
course, a jong loop through Flathead Lake, 
westward along Clark’s Fork, through Lake 
Pend’ Oreille, and northward again to the 
Columbia, might have been that of the inter- 
national Boundary had British proposals pre- 


vailed; for it is the most northeastern branch 
of the Columbia River system in lati- 
tude forty-nine. But the compromise line 
along that parallel crosses its narrow valley 
at 3,500 feet above the sea, west of the great 
Front Range of the Rockies, whose peaks rise 
to 10,000 feet. Eastward from this last zone 
of mountains extend the Great Plains, and on 
the divide from which waters flow to the 
Pacific, the Arctic, and the Gulf of Mexico 
stands the stone pile which marks the eastern 
end of the northwestern Boundary and the 
western end of the northern Boundary. It 
is also the corner-stone of Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

The Front Range is peculiarly precipitous. 
Among systems with which it may be con- 
trasted are the broad-based mountains of 
Colorado, the narrow desert ranges of Utah, 
whose slopes are scored by hundreds of ra- 
vines, or the single-crested Sierra Nevada. 
On each of these the great sculptor, the sun, 
who with his tools, the elements, shapes the 
landscape forms, has with light touch en- 
graved to the music of brooks or cut boldly 
to the tumult of a torrent. His broader 
chisel, the glacier, which in darkness and in 
silence digs deeply into mountain masses, has 
also left its marks, but chiefly on the heights 
alone. In the Yosemite region, the Cascade 
Range, the Selkirks, and the Front Range, 
on the other hand, glaciers have sunk their 
icy fingers deeply into the mountains’ heart. 
Rarely are the forms carved by river and 
rivulet brought into such striking contrast 
with those sculptured by ice as in the moun- 
tains of Northwestern Montana which the 
valley of the North Fork divides. Westward 
from it among the massive heights the valleys 
lie open to the sun, which early slants down 
the slopes and lingers on them till the shad- 
ows are long. The streams skip from pool to 
pool and loiter where trout lie in amber-tinted 
reaches. 

Eastward from the North Fork profound 
canyons lead into the Front Range and others 
equally deep lead out to the Great Plains. Its 
summit is double, parted by a high valley 
from which deeply sunken glacial channels 
lead northward through Waterton Lakes and 
southwestward through McDonald Lake. 
Precipices Yosemite can scarcely rival close 
the heads of these canyons and tower above 
lakelets lying where only the sunlight of 
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summer noon may reach the snows that chill 
them. Back to back, each curving about 
its amphitheatre, the great cliffs rise, and so 
closely that the ridge between is but a wall 
in thickness as it is in steepness. Its crest is 
pinnacled, its face is relieved by bands and 
bars of snow. It is a splendid buttress of 
some peak on which are the summer pastures 
of the Rocky Mountain goat and the rarer 
Bighorn sheep. 

Theirs is but a brief season of warmth and 
plenty, from mid-June to mid-September. 
Then among the goats the nannies are fol- 
lowed by their kids and a square-shouldered 
bearded billy watches the flock. Stalking a 
band of them last summer on one of the easily 
accessible summits, I came down to them 
from above, from the direction toward which 
they seemed to keep the least watch. Ata 
hundred and fifty yards the cover ceased, 
- and camera in hand I rose to my feet, but the 
goats, unfamiliar with the awful Kodak, did 
not run away. While I stood still, snapping 
at them, the old billy goat laid down on a 
commanding point and resting his head in 
front of his knees, which were doubled under 
him, fixed hiseyeson me. A kid trotted up to 
him, nosed him, and looking at me, plainly 
asked: “‘ Hadn’t we betterskip?”’ But the old 
billy was in no mood for questions, and tucking 
a horn under the little chap, sent him sprawling 
among the flowers; and not until a comrade 
joined me did he think the situation danger- 
ous. He then led off across the adjacent 
cliffs by a path none but a goat might follow. 
In this district caution has not yet overcome 
their curiosity, and it is not difficult to ap- 
proach within rifle range. A little wholesome 
exercise, an hour with the glorious scenery, a 
shot, and on the narrow ledge along which 
he comes in fancied security you see the 
shaggy patriarch stagger. Far below is the 
alpine meadow where the kids are playing. 
He gathers the muscles that never yet failed, 
however desperate the leap, and leaps for 
safety, misses, and whirls down, mercifully 
far down. Go, bring the pack-mule, and 
load him with the trophies of the chase. 

Toward the northeast the Front Range 
faces like a fortress of the gods with curtains, 
salients, and prominent outposts. Its walls 
rise abruptly. At sunset from the Plains each 
sharp-cut peak lifts its craggy summit “a 


looming bastion fringed with fire” against 
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the evening sky. Close to the forty-ninth 
parallel stands a lonely sentinel, as bold in 
his isolation as any mountain of the range. 
Within a hundred miles north and east all 
who ride the featureless prairies greet him as 
theirlandmark. The Indians call him ‘‘Chief.”’ 
He who in the days of the early explorers 
called him ‘‘The King” better expressed the 
majestic individuality of the peak, as we see 
it from afar. Draw near and clamber over 
the ruins that encompass its base, huge blocks 
fallen in chaotic heaps. Look up the riven 
cliffs, tread the crest in which chasms yawn, 
and as the blast sweeps fiercely by, scan the 
scars with which the elements have marked 
“The King” in the battle of untold ages. It 
is a conflict which no mountain survives. 

Facing the rising sun, this sentinel of the 
Rockies for two centuries past has fronted 
one of the greatest migrations of humanity 
from which a new race is developing. Divid- 
ing in the ports of Europe into two streams, 
the one to occupy the British Dominions, the 
other to homestead the lands of the Republic, 
—Russians, Italians, French, Germans, and 
English sink into the environment of the free 
continent and are all transformed into Ameri- 
cans of one variety north of the line, of an- 
other south of it. Their national distinctions 
disappear in a generation; the racial differ- 
ences between Slav, Latin, and Teuton are 
less rapidly but not less surely modified in the 
evolution of the American. In its westward 
drift the foreign element is assimilated and dis- 
tributes itself according to preference among 
the valleys, forests, plains, and mountains 
of Canada and the United States. The true 
American of the West is all things that a man 
must be to dominate his environment and 
make it serve his ends. Alike north and 
south of the Boundary he treads eagerly the 
trail to power and wealth, and though he fail, 
his failure blazes the way for another’s success. 
The canoe has given place to the steamer, 
bales of peltries are replaced by sacks of wheat, 
pack trains yield to railroad trains, and com- 
merce extends her highways where so re- 
cently all was wilderness. What sovereigns 
of England and France divided, kings of rail- 
road systems are uniting, and the old Bound- 
dary, which was established as a “dividend 
line” between warring nations, has become a 
tollgate at which we pay our nickel for the 
privilege of going to market, 
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THE ART, OF PRAISING LIVING MEN 


GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


i | NHE appraisal of living men of distinc- 
tion, made by university presidents 
when honorary degrees are conferred 

on them, is a delicate and difficult task, if de- 

gree-giving is kept from mere perfunctory 
laudation. 

The greatest expert in making such judg- 
ments and the best master of this epigram- 
matic style is President Eliot, of Harvard. 
President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, does 
it exceedingly well. President Hadley of 
Yale and President-emeritus Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins have had recent occasions to show 
their skill. Admirable they all are; and it 
may be interesting at this time of year to 
recall some of the more noteworthy appraisals 
that have been made of distinguished men. 
This list does not include any degrees given 
since the Johns Hopkins quarter-centennial 
in February. 


MELVILLE W. FULLER, CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


“Who adds to inheritance and succession, 
learning, insight, character—watchful guar- 
dian of the Constitution; firm arbiter of 
justice. ’’—President Tucker. 

“In recognition of that highest of all 
praises, which is contained in the simple 
sentence that you are worthy of the position 
you occupy. ’’—President Hadley. 


JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE 


“Pilot of the ship of State through un- 
charted seas.’’—President Tucker. 

“Whose great achievements in 'etters have 
been thrown into the shade by yet greater 
achievements in statesmanship; a trusted 
leader of the American people.”’—President 
Hadley. 


THE LATE WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, REAR-ADMIRAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
“An officer fore-sighted, fore-armed, ready 
at every point, the American expert in high 
command. ’’—President Eliot. 


“Chosen representative of the American 
navy, in which the American people has put 
its trust, and under whose leadership that 
trust has been worthily fulfilled. ”—Presi- 
dent Hadley. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY, PRESIDENT OF YALE 


“Teacher and scholar, president-elect of 
Yale University, heir of her strong traditions, 
prophet of her upward career.’’—President 
Eliot. 

“A writer and thinker of acknowledged 
authority on the principles of finance and 
administration, the honorable successor of 
Timothy Dwight.’”—President Gilman. 


F. L. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 


“Eminent as preacher, more eminent as 
theologian, and most eminent as educational 
leader.’’—President Hadley. 

“Revered as a preacher of righteousness, 
admired as an Abelard in dialectics, beloved 
as an inspiring teacher of theology and philos- 
ophy.”—President Gilman. 


HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
“Called from serving the nation in one 
capacity in order to serve it yet more pro- 
foundly in another.’’—President Hadley. 
“Astronomer and geodesist, who has been 
the distinguished head of the Coast Survey 
and is now the head of a vigorous foundation 
in Boston, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. ’’—President Gilman. 


WOODROW WILSON, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


“On you who, like Blackstone, have made 
the studies of the jurist the pleasure of the 
gentleman, and have clothed political investi- 
gations in the form of true literature, we 
confer, etc.’’—President Hadley. 

“Writer and speaker of grace and force, 
whose vision is so broad that it includes both 
North and South, a master of principles which 
underlie a free government. ’’—President Gil- 
man. 
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T. B. ALDRICH, POET 


“Man of letters, essayist, story-teller and 
poet; at home in wide fields of the imagina- 
tion.” —President Eliot. 

“Alike for what you have yourself ex- 
pressed and what you have evoked in others. ”’ 
-—President Hadley. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRINCIPAL OF TUS- 
KEGEE INSTITUTE 


“Teacher; wise helper of his race; good ser- 
vant of God and country. ”’—President Eliot. 

“Leader of a race out of childhood into 
manhood. ”’—President Tucker. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, OF 
HARVARD 


“President of Harvard University, oldest 
and most comprehensive of American in- 
stitutions—the chief, whose wisdom, vigor 
and devotion to education have brought him 
honors which we gladly acknowledge, which 
we cannot augment.”—President Gilman. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE, NOVELIST 
“By whose magic power bitter memories 
of civil war are transmuted to harbingers of 
eternal peace.’’—President Hadley. 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR, UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR “ROM MASSACHUSETTS 


“Fit successor of Webster, master of speech, 
advocate of freedom, a patriot who widens 
the bounds of party to satisfy the demands of 
liberty and justice.” —President Tucker. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, INVENTOR OF THE 
BELL TELEPHONE 


“Inventor, worker of everyday miracles 
who taught the deaf to see speech, and en- 
abled the listening ear to hear human voice a 
thousand miles.’’—President Eliot. 


SAMUEL W. M’CALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


“Student of men and of events, who reads 
the issues of the times, not in the glare of the 
hour, but in the light of history, steadfast in 
conviction, strong in utterance, in action 
above expediency.’’—President Tucker. 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, LATE GOVERNOR 


OF CUBA 

“Harvard Doctor of Medicine, army sur- 

geon, single-minded soldier, life-saver, re- 
storer of a province.” —President Eliot. 
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JAMES C. CARTER, LAWYER, OF NEW YORK 

“Whom we may without derogation to 
the many able advocates present, truthfully 
style at once the Nestor and the Chesterfield 
of the legal profession in America. ’’—Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

“Venerated and beloved, comforter and 
quickener of men, devoted to the social well- 
being, whose citizenship is acknowledged 
alike in the republic of letters, of the State, 
and of religion. ’’"—President Tucker. 


JULES CAMBON, AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM FRANCE 
“Ambassador of France, in whom we 
salute a great nation, once New England’s 
foe, then the thirteen colonies’ ally, now 
comrade in the incessant struggle to achieve 
the diffused intelligence and character where- 
upon rest republican institutions. ’’—Prest- 
dent Eliot. 
JAMES BRYCE, M.P., AUTHOR OF 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH” 
“Interpreter of the American people and 
of the American people to the world.”— 
President Tucker. 


“ce 


THE 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, EDITOR OF SHAKES- 
PEARE 


“In recognition of those elucidations of 
Shakespeare wherein you have compassed 
the impossible task of gilding refined gold. ’’— 
President Hadley. 


LATE SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


“English ambassador, welcome representa- 
tive of the country from which America has 
derived its best stock, its most serviceable 
habits of thought, and its ideals of public 
liberty and public justice.’’—President Eliot. 


THE 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, LATE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF CANADA 
“Representing “ here today England’s 
greatest achievement, except English liberty, 
a beneficent colonial policy.””—President Eliot. 


AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, SCULPTOR 

“A sculptor whose art follows but ennobles 

nature, confers fame and lasting remem- 

brance, and does not count the mortal years 

it takes to mould memorial forms.’—Presi- 
dent Eliot. 
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CHARLES BARNARD 


cribed as a ‘‘ Master-hand at his trade.” 

Within the past few years a new and 
superior workman has appeared who is his 
own designer, skilled worker and dealer—in 
brief, his own employer. There are women 
also who are designers and workers and are 
their own saleswomen. 

The upper West-side apartment district of 
New York may not appear to be tlte best place 
to find the shop of a Master-hand. A few 
steps from prosaic Columbus Avenue, on One 
hundred and Fourth Street, lead to a small 
brick dwelling. There is a high stoop and a 
large basement window and a few stone steps 
lead down to a lofty basement room having a 
fine north light. Here at a table sits a 
young woman clad in a long check apron and 
busy with skilful fingers upon a mass of New 
Jersey clay. Slowly, inch by inch, the mass 
grows up into the form of a beautiful vase. 
She has the usual sculptor’s tools, nothing 
more—not even a potter’s wheel. She has had 
a sculptor’s training, is an art student and 
practical designer and potter. About the 
room on shelves are black terra-cotta vases of 
every form and size from little flower bowls up 
to great garden vases. All are of her own de- 
sign and workmanship. Everything is her 
own handiwork except the firing, the smaller 
vases being fired at a Harlem pottery, and the 
larger vases fired at Perth Amboy. Every 
vase is for sale and many more have been sold 
and distributed. At intervals cards are sent 
out for a studio reception sale and the little 
room is crowded for hours and empty when the 
last guest carries off the last vase. The young 
woman’s mother assists in the little shop and 
this makes the whole plant, a basement room, 
two Master-hands and some Jersey clay. 


T New England a good workman is des- 


East Twenty-Third Street is never lovely 
and it comes with a sort of pleasant surprise 
to take an elevator to the top floor and escape 
from the dreary street into the silence and re- 
poseful peace of a charming little studio-home. 
A young woman welcomes, in soft Southern 
speech, to her home and her workshop. She 
begs to be excused from mere social forms. 
She can talk and work, and sits before a great 
wooden chest and takes up her wood-carving 
tools, and while she talks the beautiful foliage 
seems to grow under her skilful fingers. With 
enthusiasm she discourses upon the wood and 
the design of the chest. The design is her own 
and the only thing she did not do was the 
actual putting together of the chest. Why 
should she waste her valuable time on 
work any carpenter can do? All else, design, 
carving, fire etching, coloring, ornaments, 
handles, hinges and locks are her own work 
except the heavy forging of the handles and 
clasps. She is the Master-hand of the whole 
job and when finished it will be a beautiful 
chest, fit for the outfit of a bride. In the next 
room another girl is at work upon another 
beautiful chest. On the walls are mats and 
other useful things in leather, colored, tooled 
and fire-etched. The place is ashop and it is 
also salesroom and the home of the Master- 
hands. 

Not far away, on East Twentieth Street, is 
another still larger shop. Here two women, 
Master-hands in copper, design and make 
copper vessels and utensils for parlor and 
kitchen. Strong, well made and beautiful, 
the things give a new dignity to the art of the 
coppersmith. On the walls are fine fabrics 
stenciled in colors in novel and attractive de- 
signs. On the tables are mats and useful things 
for the desk in tooled and colored leather. 
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The Master-hands do everything from the de- 
signing to the making of the finished products 
and the studio workshops are combined work- 
rooms and salesrooms. 

The top floor of a first-class apartment house 
overlooking Riverside Drive is not the place 
where we might expect to find a first-rate 
Master-hand busy with pencil and tools. She 
sits by a window giving a splendid view of the 
Hudson, at work developing her own designs 
upon leather, using novel tools invented in her 
own shop, and talking with honest pride of her 
work and her success as a Master-hand. 

If these new working women, Master-hands 
in their trades, were alone they might merely 
pass as dreadful examples of the danger of 
trying to be eccentric. If there were no other 
shops but these four to be found they would 
certainly not be worthy of any special mention. 
They are here described because they are types 
of many shops scattered all over the country 
and because they are in convenient reach of 
any one in New York interested in a new phase 
of industry and labor. The Master-hands 
have opened shop in at least twelve of our 
citiesand towns. They now design, make and 
sell furniture, ironwork, copper and brass, 
lace, rugs, carpets, violins, tiles, pottery, fine 
chinaware, leather work, chests, jewelry, 
silverware, buckles, clasps and other enameled 
ornaments, baskets, woodenware, terra-cotta 
vases and architectural ornaments. Some of 
the shops print and bind books and others 
design and make stained-glass windows. 

It is very difficult to say exactly how many 
men and women are thusemployed in theirown 
shops or are at work at home, either the whole 
or a part of the time. Good authorities place 
the number of regular shops where the mak- 
ers are self-employed at about fifty, but as new 
shops are opened every month, particularly in 
small towns, it is safe to say that at least one 
hundred Master-hands are now earning a liv- 
ing in their own shops. Besides those who 
give the whole of their time to the work there 
must be at least two hundred other skilled 
workers who give a part of their time to these 
various handicrafts. 

In nearly all the shops the Master-hands are 
also their own salesmen, but it did not take 
long for far-sighted dealers to see that the 
Master-hands were creating a new business. 
So we find in some of our larger cities stores 
more or less devoted to the exhibition and 
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sale of the products of these new shops. There 
is one store of this kind in Boston and a most 
attractive store has been recently opened in 
New York for the sale of the beautiful prod- 
ucts of these new shops. The Master-hands 
very quickly discovered that the studio is not 
the best place in which to sell the goods and 
sent their goods to the stores, greatly to their 
advantage, though ali continue to exhibit and 
take orders in their little shops. 

It is not easy to say how this new and prom- 
ising business sprang into such sudden success. 
That it is successful is beyond question and, 
best of all, the demand for the goods thus 
made rapidly increases from month to month. 
In a certain way the business is the natural 
outcome of the work of the Exchange for 
Women’s Work. There are now eighty of 
these exchanges for the sale of work done by 
women. These exchanges began as places 
where embroidery, lace, cake bread, pickles, 
and other home-made things could be offered 
for sale. They give employment to many 
hundreds of women and distribute hundreds 
of thousands of dollars among the home work- 
ers every year, the New York Exchange dis- 
tributing in 1900 $55,000 

A portion of these workers have become 
Master-hands, but the majority of the Master- 
hands sell their work through the dozen or 
more Arts and Crafts Societies, now established 
throughout the country. A few of the Master- 
hands sell only at their own shops and adver- 
tise their goods through the press. In one or 
two instances a number of workers have 
united and do their work in one shop and have 
one salesman for all their products. In sev- 
eral instances the shops are a part of larger 
plants making other things, a furniture shop 
and forge being attached to a printing and 
bookbinding concern. 

In every instance the Master-hand, whether 
man or woman, is his or her own designer and 
makes the finished product wholly or in large 
part with hand tools only. All are highly 
trained designers and artisans and all must 
have more or less art education. The whole 
business is based upon hand work and it must 
be skilful, honest and inspired with real love 
of the work. There can be no eight-hours-a- 
day business, for the worker, fired with a real 
love of the work, is greedy of every minute of 
daylight. He has no time for the folly of the 
saloon. He never watches the clock or slows 
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up just before whistle time. There is no whistle 
on the new shop, no shop rules, no foreman, 
no time-keeper. The workman is boss and 
the boss is the worker. There are no wages, but 
profits. There is no employer, liable to fail 
or to die and throw the worker upon the 
streets; for the worker deals, either directly or 
through a store or society, with the public and 
the public is the universal paymaster and can 
never die or fail. 

The buying public has evidently discovered 
the Master-hand. The useful, the practical 
and the cheap must be the products of the mill 
and factory. Machine-made things we must 
have and always will have, and it is fortunate 
indeed that machinery can and does supply 
many human wants at such lowcost. With 
it all there remains a survival of the old med- 
izeval love of the honest, hand-made thing. We 
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like to have and use the real hand-made, the 
thing that is wrought by skilled hands, in-- 
spired by a love of work and touched with the 
tool marks of the Master-hand. It is this love 
of the hand-made that has developed and sus- 
tained the new shops. The buyer will pay well 
for the unique thing, the one thing bearing the 
Master’s sign manual stamped upon the thing 
itself. The public patronizes the Arts and 
Crafts Societies, because it believes that the 
things upon their shelves are the real things. 
It learns the value of personal trade-marks and 
it buys by the trade-mark rather than by the 
advice of the shopkeeper to whom the ‘just 
as good”’ is the only trick of his trade he knows. 
For the superior workman tired of the shop 
and factory, for the man who wants to work 
for the love of good work, the Master-hands 
are an example and an inspiration. 
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BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


' N Y HEN reports of shootings and burn- 
ings and assaults began to arrive 
from coal strike districts, the public 
had already wearied greatly of the strike. Such 
a strike is a heavy public burden, and violence 
increased the offense. The whole disturbance 
demonstrated from the first that whoever was 
responsible for it has helped the agitation for 
public ownership of the coal supply, and in- 
directly other forms of socialism, for it is not 
to be expected that such conflicts can fail to 
suggest in certain minds even unwisely dras- 
tic remedies for the chronic evil of strike after 
strike. That a milder remedy will serve, the 
facts appearing up to the time of writing will 
serve to show. 

However befogged the issues of the strike 
may become as it continues, the fact stares 
the public in the face that the United Mine 
Workers, after formulating specific grievances 
last March, postponed a threatened strike for a 
‘month to discuss them with the operators 
and with members of the Arbitration De- 
partment of the Civic Federation, and then 





offered to leave their demands to arbitration. 
In a notable and important disagreement, 
involving a vast industry, a body of organized 
workmen endeavored to be conservative. 

The terms the miners asked were these: 
a ten-per-cent. increase in their wages; an 
eight-hour day for their laborers, who by the 
customary arrangement receive one-third the 
gross receipts of the miners, who work by 
contract; an eight-hour day for other men on 
“company account,” such as_ engineers, 
pump men and so on; the privilege of having 
a checker at the weighing of the coal; a new 
ton of 2,240 pounds instead of 2,700; and 
recognition of the union. They were willing 
to accept as a compromise a five-per-cent. 
increase in wages, says Senator Hanna; and 
when the operators refused to grant even that, 
President Mitchell of the Mine Workers still 
urged the 145,000 miners not to strike, simply 
because he believed the occasion inopportune. 
This, too, showed conservatism, not on the 
part of the miners who struck, but on the 
part of their leader. 
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Now, viewing the whole anthracite region, 
the conditions giving rise to the miners’ de- 
mands are found to be such as to furnish in 
different mines arguments both for and against 
the granting of such demands as were made. 
In no industry can conditions vary more 
than in anthracite coal-mining. The pitch 
of tunnels, the proportion of slate or sulphur 
in the coal, the honesty of the “checkers” 
and weighers, the matter of company stores, 
the efficiency and industriousness of the 
miners and laborers, the character of fore- 
men, and the number of working days in the 
year: all these, making the condition of the 
workingmen harder or easier as the case may 
be, differ so widely as to furnish circumstan- 
tial arguments on both sides of the question. 
But citing specific instances of unreason on 
either side in any single case or in any single 
locality simply confuses the issue: no facts 
avail to clarify the subject except those that 
effect the coal region as a whole. One 
alone stands out with convincing force. Dr. 
Peter Roberts, author of ‘‘The Anthracite Coal 
Industry,” a recent exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, computing an average of wages 
paid before the ten-per-cent. increase of 
1900, shows that the miners—whatever 
may be their wages from time to time— 
have for twenty-five years received an 
equivalent of $1.50 a day for the three hun- 
dred working days of the year. Their wages 
are higher than this, of course, but as the men 
work on an average but one hundred and 
ninety days a year, this $1.50 a day for the 
three hundred working days normally spent 
in employment in other industries has repre- 
sented the miners’ living income. Since they 
won their strike of 1900 it has been $1.65 a day, 
under an arrangement, however, by which 
thirty-seven per cent. of the miners, as for a 
long time past, are met with the company 
store system. It is true, of course, that many 
of the men average for the year more than 
$1.65, just as it is true that many average 
less; but the $1.65 represents what the miners 
as a whole receive on an average: the laborers 
receive smaller wages still. The present 


strike, accordingly, however the situation may 
be confused, was primarily for the purpose of 
raising this standard of living: this supporting 
a family on an average through the industry 
of $9.90 a week or less. 

The United Mine Workers of America, 
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however, are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, whose avowed purpose 
it is to secure the best possible condition of 
its members by a series of skirmishes aimed 
to secure one advantage after another. In- 
terested this year to gain one, the Mine 
Workers will be interested next year to 
gain another. Having gained one, they 
would tighten their ranks for another, with- 
out a strike if possible,—for that is the policy 
of the whole Federation of Labor,—but, if 
necessary, with a strike. Accordingly, tak- 
ing the natural, and quite logical, point 
of view of the coal operators,—the officials of 
the railroads controlling the anthracite coal 
industry,—the Mine Workers, after securing 
a ten-per-cent. increase in wages in 1900, 
demanded before the present strike not only 
a better standard of living, but a firmer foot- 
hold for demanding a better standard still 
at some time in the future. The whole 
matter, analysed, became a question of union- 
ism, for it was clear that any concession 
granted to the miners now would make them 
stronger to ask greater concessions at a time 
when it would be more dangerous or even 
impossible to refuse, say in the Presidential 
election summer of 1904. It will be remem- 
bered that political reasons had a share in 
settling the strike of 1900 in favor of the 
miners. In this light, the operators by re- 
fusing to yield at all, adopted the soundest 
possible selfish business policy. A small con- 
cession would have strengthened the union 
for presenting new grievances next year; it 
was inconceivable that any arbitration board 
would decide that workmen protesting against 
a $9.90 a week scale of living, were making 
exorbitant requests; if the union must be 
broken, this was the time to break it. 

The public, accordingly, is suffering be- 
cause vast business syndicates, preferring to 
set themselves the wage scale of employees, 
have refused to permit an entering wedge of 
the community-of-interest arrangement that 
labor unions at their strongest insist on estab- 
lishing. This arrangement means the settling 
of all business dealings—for wages and for 
other conditions of employment—between 
workmen and employers by collective bar- 
gaining: representatives of labor with repre- 
sentatives of employers. How much the 
public is made to suffer while the contest is 
waged for the arrangement, or in this case for 
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the first step toward it, has already come 
home to consumers. 

The anthracite mines produce about five 
million tons a month, practically all of which 
goes into household consumption, except 
in cities like Boston and New York which, 
to avoid the soot that disfigures Pittsburg 
and Chicago, forbid the use of soft coal in 
industries. It has never been profitable 
to store anthracite: it has been found more 
economical to produce just enough to sup- 
ply the probable demand; and the syndi- 
cate of railroads controlling the anthra- 
cite fields amicably decide just what pro- 
portions of the amount needed each shall 
produce every year. When the strike came, 
therefore, although the companies are be- 
lieved to have employed the month of dis- 
cussion accorded them in piling up an un- 
usual supply, the demand began at once to 
draw on a fixed quantity, and with the grow- 
ing scarcity the price to the consumer went 
up and up—from $5.35 a ton at the beginning 
of the strike to $7.50 a ton three weeks after. 
With New York City alone using normally 
30,000 tons a day, a positive anthracite fam- 
ine is not far off, and in any event the public 
pays a large share of the operators’ loss 
through the strike, dollar after dollar as the 
shortening supply grows dearer and dearer. 
Nor do the strikers lose as much as would 
appear, for after the great bituminous coal 
strike of 1898 in which the miners were for a 
long time idle, the yearly average of working 
days showed no falling off: time lost in the 
strike was made up by an increase in the work- 
ing days for the rest of the year. It is the 
public that pays for a strike like this. Just 
as deeply interested, then, as the warring 
sides, the public has become a party to the 
anthracite strike; it faces a famine in an abso- 
lute necessity; and is forced, as the famine 
approaches, to give aid and comfort to the 
operators by buying expensive coal. Nor 
can it be maintained that the operators ‘are 
obliged to keep the miners poorly paid in 
order that the public may not have to pay 
too much for coal; the fallacy of this sort 
of reasoning was shown in clothing manu- 
facture when the degraded sweat-shop was 
abolished. 

It is a public problem, therefore, just as it 
was a public problem in 1893 when the 
clothing makers were striking, to decide not 
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merely whether a certain body of workmen 
are justified in demanding for their labor an 
American rather than a European standard of 
living, but whether the public are willing to 
suffer in order to crush the power of a labor 
union. For each side in the coal strike is 
fighting for a principle. President Baer of 
the Reading Railroad, one of the leading 
operators, declared in February that labor 
unions are a menace to American industry; 
the Mine Workers, as members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, constructively declare 
that it is the laborer’s province to share 
equally with the employer in settling the 
conditions under which industry shall be 
carried on, and that this sharing is for the 
best ultimate interests of society. 

Now on the part of the public two things 
have been done to furnish sound evidence on 
the broad question and to offer machinery 
—in default of any hampering law of com- 
pulsory arbitration—to settle disputes. The 
Industrial Commission was organized to 
make the most thorough investigation into 
the labor question that ever was made, and 
the Arbitration Department of the Civic 
Federation was formed to assist adjudication 
of disagreements. 

The Industrial Commission, after taking 
volumes of testimony, came to the following 
conclusion: 

“By the organization of labor and by no 
other means is it possible to introduce an 
element of democracy into the government 
of industry. By this means only the workers 
can effectively take part in determining the 
conditions under which they work. This 
becomes true in the fullest and best sense 
only when the employers frankly meet the 
representatives of the workmen, and deal 
with them as parties equally interested in 
the conduct of affairs. In such con- 
ferences as those between the United Mine 
Workers and the coal mine operators (77 tiie 
bituminous coal industry) this real industrial 
partnership is frankly recognized and made 
the basis of negotiations. 

“The general tenor of the testimony before 
the Commission seems to be that employers 
view the organization of labor with increasing 
tolerance, even where they do not view it 
with marked favor. The unions seem them- 


selves increasingly to deserve the respect of 
the employers and of the community. 

So far as employers take a long look ahead 
and act in the interest of the ultimate welfare 
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of society, it is believed that they will en- 
courage rather than repress the growth of 
democratic government in their industries. 

If they adopt a repressive policy 
they may perhaps succeed in it; but as long 
as the tradition of freedom is strong in the 
minds of the working people they cannot de- 
stroy the aspiration for a measure of self- 
government in respect to the most important 
part of life.” 


Nor is machinery lacking for such settling 
of .working conditions as the Commission 
suggests. The Arbitration Department of 
the Civic Federation in no way sets itself up 
as a tribunal, nor does it even suggest the 
arbitration of disputes, though it is widely, 
but wrongly, believed that this is the purpose 
of the Board. It merely offers an opportu- 
nity for labor representatives and employers to 
throw aside the unreasoning, uncomprehend- 
ing hatred that has caused most strikes in the 
past, and to meet to discuss labor difficulties 
in the judicial fashion in which other business 
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affairs are settled. It hopes for a settlement 
without recourse to either strikes or arbitra- 
tion. If no agreement can be reached, it 
still deprecates costly strikes and presents in 
its committee of thirty an absolutely un- 
impeachable roll of men from whom arbitra- 
tors can be chosen. The whole raison d’etre 
of the Department is to furnish, with no at- 
tempt at arrogance, a means of. settling in- 
dustrial disputes with honor, and with no 
trenching on the rights of either side. 

As for the violence reported from the strike 
region, it needs no pointing out that in 
no way can strikers lose public sympathy 
more quickly than by making attacks on 
persons or on property. At the same time 
it may be asked how a class of men, many 
of them foreigners, who have spent their 
lives in supporting families on $9.90 a week 
can learn the necessity of orderliness. Consid- 
erate treatment and a better standard of 
living will teach them that far better than 
repression ever can. 


THE PHILIPPINE PROGBLEM 


THE POLICY OF OUR GOVERNMENT AS SET FORTH BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


IN 
THE ARMY — THE 


HIS MEMORIAL-DAY ADDRESS, AND HIS PLEA FOR FAIR JUDGMENT OF 
MAIN MATTER OF SENATOR HOAR’S CRITICISM OF OUR 


POLIC Y— THE PROBLEM AS SEEN BY A WRITER IN THE PHILIPPINE SERVICE 


[A man might go over the whole large body of the literature of the Philippine question, and he might secure 
statements from all who have explained it and debated it, but no two utterances could be found so clear and so earnest 
as President Roosevelt’s own explanation made in his Memorial-Day address at Arlington Cemetery and as Senator 
Hoar’s recent speech in opposition to the Philippine bill —Eb.] 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


HE President said: Mr. Commander, 

comrades, and you men and women 

of the United States who owe your 

being here to what was done by the men 

of the great Civil War, I greet you and thank 

you for the honor done me in asking me to 
be present this day. 

It is a good custom for our country to have 
certain solemn holidays in commemoration of 
our greatest men and of the greatest crises in 
our history. There should be few such 
holidays. To increase their numbers is to 


MEMORIAL-DAY ADDRESS 


cheapen them. Washington and Lincoln— 
the man who did most to found the Union, 
and the man who did most to preserve it— 
stand head and shoulders above all our public 
men, and have by common consent won the 
right to this preéminence. Among the holi- 
days which commemorate the turning points 
in American history, Thanksgiving has a sig- 
nificance peculiarly its own. On July 4 we 
celebrate the birth of the Nation; on this day, 
the 30th of May, we call to mind the deaths 
of those who died that the Nation might live, 
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who wagered all that life holds dear for the 
great prize of death in battle, who poured out 
their blood like water in order that the mighty 
National structure raised by the far-seeing 
patriotism of Washington, Franklin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, and the other great leaders of the 
Revolution, great framers of the Constitution, 
should not crumble into meaningless ruins. 

You whom I address today and your com- 
rades who wore the blue beside you in the 
perilous years during which strong, sad, 
patient Lincoln bore the crushing load of 
National leadership, performed the one feat, 
the failure to perform which would have 
meant destruction to everything which makes 
the name America a symbol of hope among 
the nations of mankind. You did the great- 
est and most necessary task which has fallen to 
the lot of any men on this Western Hemis- 
phere. Nearly three centuries have passed 
since the waters of our coasts were first fur- 
rowed by the keels of the men whose children’s 
children were to inherit this fair land. Over 
a century and a half of Colonial growth fol- 
lowed the settlement, and now for over a cen- 
tury and a quarter we have been a Nation. 

During our four generations of National 
life we have had to do many tasks, and some 
of them of far-reaching importance; but the 
only really vital task was the one you did, the 
task of saving the Union. There were other 
crises in which to have gone wrong would 
have meant disaster; but this was the one 
crises in which to have gone wrong would 
have meant not merely disaster, but annihila- 
tion. For failure at any other point atone- 
ment could have been made, but had you 
failed in the iron days the loss would have 
been irreparable. the defeat irretrievable. 
Upon your success depended all the future of 
the people of this continent, and much of the 
future of mankind as a whole. 

You left us a reunited country. You left 
us the right of brotherhood with the men in 
gray, who with such courage, and such devo- 
tion for what they deemed the right, fought 
against you. But you left us much more even 
than your achievement, for you left us the 
memory of how it was achieved. You, who 
made good by your valor and patriotism the 
statesmanship of Lincoln and the soldiership 
of Grant, have set as the standards for our 
efforts in the future both the way you did 
your work in war and the way in which when 
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the war was over you turned again to the 
work of peace. In war and in peace alike 
your example will stand as the wisest of les- 
sons to us and to our children and our child- 
ren’s children. 


THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Just at this moment the army of the United 
States, led by men who sérved among you in 
the great war, is carrying to completion a 
small but peculiarly trying and difficult war 
in which is involved not only the honor of the 
flag, but the triumph of civilization over 
forces which stand for the black chaos of 
savagery and barbarism. The task has not 
been as difficult or as important as yours, but, 
oh, my comrades, the men in the uniform of 
the United States, who have for the last three 
years patiently and uncomplainingly cham- 
pioned the American cause in the Philippine 
Islands, are your younger brothers, your sons. 
They have shown themselves not unworthy 
of you, and they are entitled to the support of 
all men who are proud of what you did. 

These younger comrades of yours have 
fought under terrible difficulties, and have 
received terrible provocation from a very 
cruel and very treacherous enemy. Under the 
strain of these provocations I deeply deplore 
to say that some among them have so far 
forgotten themselves as to counsel and com- 
mit, in retaliation, acts of cruelty. The fact 
that for every guilty act committed by one of 
our troops a hundred acts of far greater 
atrocity have been committed by the hostile 
natives upon our troops, or upon the peaceable 
and law-abiding natives who are friendly to 
us, cannot be held to excuse any wrongdoer 
on our side: Determined and unswerving 
effort must be made, and is being made, to 
find out every instance of barbarity on the 
part of our troops, to punish those guilty of it, 
and to take, if possible, even stronger meas- 
ures than have already been taken to mini- 
mize or prevent the occurrence of all such in- 
stances in the future. 

Is it only in the army of the Philippines 
that Americans sometimes do acts that cause 
the rest of America to regret’? [Cries of “Oh, 
no! no!”’] 

From time to time there occur in our coun- 
try, to the deep and lasting shame of our 
people, lynchings carried on under circum- 
stances of inhuman cruelty and barbarity— 
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a cruelty infinitely worse than any that has 
ever been committed by our troops in the Phil- 
ippines; worse to the victims, and far more 
brutalizing to those guilty of it. The men 
who fail to condemn these lynchings, and yet 
clamor about what has been done in the Phil- 
ippines, are indeed guilty of neglecting the 
beam in their own eye while taunting their 
brother about the mote in his. Understand 
me. These lynchings afford us no excuse 
for failure to stop cruelty in the Philippines. 
Every effort is being made, and will be made, 
to minimize the chances of cruelty occurring. 


CRUELTIES EXAGGERATED 


But keep in mind that these cruelties in 
the Philippines have been wholly exceptional, 
and have been shamelessly exaggerated. 
We deeply and bitterly regret that any such 
cruelties should have been committed, no 
matter how rarely, no matter under what 
provocation, by American troops. But they 
afford far less justification for a general con- 
demnation of our army than these lynchings 
afford for the condemnation of the commu- 
nities in which they have taken place. In 
each case it is well to condemn the deed, and 
it is well, also, to refrain from including both 
guilty and innocent in the same sweeping 
condemnation. 

In every community there are people who 
commit acts of well-nigh inconceivable horror 
and baseness. If we fix our eyes only upon 
these individuals and upon their acts, and if 
we forget the far more numerous citizens of 
upright and honest life and blind ourselves 
to their countless deeds of wisdom and justice 
and philanthropy, it is easy enough to con- 
demn the community. There is not a city in 
this land which we could not thus condemn if 
we fixed our eyes purely upon its police record 
and refused to look at what it had accom- 
plished for decency and justice and charity. 
Yet this is exactly the attitude which has been 
taken by too many men with reference to 
our army in the Philippines, and it is an 
attitude both absurd and cruelly unjust. 

The rules of warfare which have been pro- 
mulgated by the War Department and ac- 
cepted as the basis of conduct by our troops 
in the field are the rules laid down by Abra- 
ham Lincoln when you, my hearers, were 
fighting for the Union. These rules provide, 


of course, for the just severity necessary in 
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war. The most destructive of all forms of 
cruelty would be to show weakness where 
sternness is demanded by iron need. But all 
cruelty is forbidden, and all harshness beyond 
what is called for by need. Our enemies in 
the Philippines have not merely violated 
every rule of war, but have made of these 
violations their only method of carrying on 
the war. We would have been justified by 
Abraham Lincoln’s rules of war in infinitely 
greater severity than has been shown. The 
fact really is that our warfare in the Philip- 
pines has been carried on with singular hu- 
manity. For every act of cruelty by our 
men there have been innumerable acts of fore- 
bearance, magnanimity, and generous kind- 
ness. These are the qualities which have 
characterized the war as a whole. The cruel- 
ties have been wholly exceptional on our 
part. 

The guilty are to be punished, but in pun- 
ishing them, let those who sit at ease at home, 
who walk delicately and live in the soft places 
of the earth, remember, also, to do them com- 
mon justice. Let not the effortless and the 
untempted rail overmuch at strong men who 
with blood and sweat face years of toil and 
days and nights of agony, and at need lay 
down their lives in remote tropic jungles to 
bring the light of civilization into the world’s 
dark places. The warfare that has extended 
the boundaries of civilization at the expense 
of barbarism and savagery has been for cen- 
turies one of the most potent factors in the 
progress of humanity. Yet from its very 
nature it has always and everywhere been 
liable to dark abuses. 

It behooves us to keep a vigilant watch to 
prevent these abuses and to punish those who 
commit them, but if because of them we flinch 
from finishing the task on which we have en- 
tered, we show ourselves cravens and weak- 
lings, unworthy of the sires from whose loins 
we sprang. There were abuses and to spare 
in the Civil War. Your false friends then 
called Grant a “butcher”? and spoke of you 
who are listening to me as mercenaries, as 
‘“‘Lincoln’s hirelings.”” Your open foes—as 
in the resolution passed by the Confederate 
Congress in October, 1862,—accused you, at 
great length, and with much particularity, of 
“contemptuous disregard of the usages of 
civilized war,” of subjecting women and 
children to ‘‘ banishment, imprisonment, and 
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death;” of ‘‘murder,” of ‘“‘rapine,”’ of ‘‘out- 
rages on women,” of “lawless cruelty,” of 
‘perpetrating atrocities which would: be dis- 
graceful to savages;” and Abraham Lincoln 
was singled out for especial attack because 
of his “spirit of barbarous ferocity.” Verily, 
these men who thus foully slandered you have 
their heirs today in those who traduce our 
armies in the Philippines, who fix their eyes 
on individual deeds of wrong so keenly that 
at last they become blind to the great work 
of peace and freedom that has already been 
accomplished. 

Peace and freedom—are there two better 
objects for which a soldier can fight? Well, 
these are precisely the objects for which our 
soldiers are fighting in the Philippines. When 
there is talk of the cruelties committed in the 
Philippines, remember always that by far the 
greater proportion of these cruelties have been 
committed by the insurgents against their 
own people—as well as against our soldiers— 
and that not only the surest but the most 
effectual way of stopping them is by the pro- 
gress of the American arms. The victories of 
the American army have been the really ef- 
fective means of putting a stop to cruelty in 
the Philippines. Wherever these victories 
have been complete—and such is now the 
case throughout the greater part of the 
islands—all cruelties have ceased, and the 
native is s¢cure in his life, his liberty, and his 
pursuit of happiness. Where the insurrection 
still smolders there is always a chance for 
cruelty to show itself. 

PURPOSES OF THE WAR 

Our soldiers conquer, and what is the ob- 
ject for which they conquer? To establish a 
military government? No. The laws we 
are now endeavoring to enact for the govern- 
ment of the Philippines are to increase the 
power and domain of the civil at the expense 
of the military authorities, and to render even 
more difficult than in the past the chance of 
oppression. The military power is used to 
secure peace, in order that it may itself be 
supplanted by the civil government. The 
progress of the American arms means the 
abolition of cruelty, the bringing of peace,and 
the rule of law and order under the civil gov- 
ernment. Other nations have conquered to 
create irresponsible military rule. We con- 
quer to bring just and responsible civil gov- 
ernment to the conquered, 
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But our armies do more than bring peace, 
do more than bring order. They bring free- 
dom. Remember always that the indepen- 
dence of a tribe or a community may, and 
often does, have nothing whatever to do with 
the freedom of the individual in that tribe or 
community. There are now in Asia and 
Africa scores of despotic monarchies, each of 
which is independent, and in no one of which 
is there the slightest vestige of freedom for 
the individual man. Scant indeed is the gain 
to mankind from the ‘‘independence”’ of a 
blood-stained tyrant, who rules over abject 
and brutalized slaves. But great is the gain 
to humanity which follows the steady though 
slow introduction of the orderly liberty, the 
law-abiding freedom of the individual, which 
is the only sure foundation upon which 
national independence can be built. Wher- 
ever in the Philippines the insurrection has 
been definitely and finally put down, there 
the individual Filipino already enjoys such 
freedom, such personal liberty, under our 
rule, as he could never even dream of under 
the rule of an “independent,” Aguinaldian 
oligarchy. 

The slowly learned and difficult art of self- 
government, an art which our people have 
taught themselves by the labor of a thousand 
years, cannot be grasped in a day by a people 
only just emerging from conditions of life 
which our ancestors left behind them in the 
dim years before history dawned. We be- 
lieve that we can rapidly teach the people of 
the Philippine Islands not only how to enjoy 
but how to make good use of their freedom, 
and with their growing knowledge their growth 
in self-government shall keep steady pace. 
When they have thus shown their capacity 
for real freedom by their power of self-govern- 
ment, then, and not till then, will it be 
possible to decide whether they are to exist 
independently of us or be knit to us by ties 
of common friendship and interest. When 
that day will come it is not in human wisdom 
now to foretell. All that we can say with 
certainty is that it would be put back an im- 
measurable distance if we should yield to the 
counsels of unmanly weakness and turn loose 
the islands, to see our victorious foes butcher 
with revolting cruelty our betrayed friends, 
and shed the blood of the most humane, the 
most enlightened, the most peaceful, the 
wisest and the best of their own number— 
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for these are the classes who have already 
learned to welcome our rule. 

Nor, while fully acknowledging our duties 
to others, need we forget our duty to our own 
country. The Pacific seaboard is as much to 
us as the Atlantic; as we grow in power and 
prosperity so our interests will grow in that 
farthest West which is the immemorial East. 
The shadow of our destiny has already reached 
to the shores of Asia. The might of our peo- 
ple already looms large against the world- 
horizon; and it will loom ever larger as the 
years go by. No statesman has a right to 
neglect the interests of our people in the 
Pacific; interests which are important to all 
our people, but which are of most importance 
to our people who have built thriving States 
on the Western slope of our continent. 

This should no more be a party question 
than the war for the Union should have been 
a party question. At this moment the man 


in highest office in the Philippine Islands is 
the Vice-Governor, General Luke Wright, of 
Tennessee, who gallantly wore the gray in 
the Civil War and who is now working hand 
in hand with the head of our army in the 
Philippines, Adna Chaffee, who in the Civil 
War gallantly wore the blue. Those two, 
and the men under them, from the North 
and from the South, in civil life and in military 
life, as teachers, as administrators, as soldiers, 
are laboring mightily for us who live at home. 
Here and there black sheep are to be found 
among them; but taken as a whole they repre- 
sent as high a standard of public service as 
this country has ever seen. They are doing a 
great work for civilization, a great work for 
the honor and the interest of this nation, and 
above all for the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands. All honor to them; 
and shame, thrice shame, to us if we fail to 
uphold their hands. 


SENATOR HOAR’S SPEECH 


N May 22d, speaking on the Philippine 
bill, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, 
concluded his speech as follows: 

The American people have got this one 
question toanswer. They may answer it now; 
they can take ten years, or twenty years, or 
a generation, or a century to think of it. But 
it will not down. They must answer it in 
the end—Can you lawfully buy with money, 
or get by brute force of arms, the right to hold 
in subjugation an unwilling people, and to 
impose on them such constitution as you, 
and not they, think best for them? 

We have answered this question a good 
many times in the past. The fathers an- 
swered it in 1776, and founded the Republic 
upon their answer, which has been the corner- 
stone. John Quincy Adams and James 
Monroe answered it again in the Monroe 
Doctrine, which John Quincy Adams declared 
was only the doctrine of the consent of the 
governed. The Republican party answered 
it when it took possession of the forces of 
Government at the beginning of the most 
brilliant period in all legislative history. 
Abraham Lincoln answered it when, on that 
fatal journey to Washington in 1861, he an- 
nounced that the doctrine of the consent of the 





governed was the cardinal doctrine of his 
political creed, and declared with prophetic 
vision, that he was ready to be assassinated 
for it if need be, You answered it again 
yourselves when you said that Cuba, who had 
no more title than the people of the Philippine 
Islands had to their independence, of right 
ought to be free and independent. 

The question will be answered again here- 
after. It will be answered soberly and de- 
liberately and quietly as the American people 
are wont to answer great questions of duty. 
It will be answered, not in any turbulent 
assembly, amid shouting and clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet, where men do 
their thinking with their heels and not with 
their brains. It will be answered in the 
churches and in the schools and in the col- 
leges; and it will be answered in fifteen mul- 
lion American homes, and it will be an- 
swered as it has always been answered. It 
will be answered right. 

A famous orator once imagined the nations 
of the world uniting to erect a column to 
jurisprudence in some stately capital. Each 
country was to bring the name of its greatest 
jurist to be inscribed on its side of the column, 
with a sentence stating what he and his coun- 
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try through him had done toward establishing 
the reign of law in justice for the benefit of 
mankind. Rome said: ‘‘Here is Numa, 
who received the science of law from the 
nymph Egeria in the cavern and taught its 
message to his countrymen. Here is Justin- 
ian, who first reduced law to a code, made its 
precepts plain, so that all mankind could read 
it, and laid down the rules which should gov- 
ern the dealing of man with man in every 
transaction of life.”” France said: ‘Here 
is D’Aguesseau, the great chancellor, to whose 
judgment seat pilgrims from afar were wont 
to repair to do him reverence.”’ England 
said: ‘‘ Here is Erskine, who made it safe for 
men to print the truth, no matter what tyrant 
might dislike to read it.” Virginia said: 
‘‘Here is Marshall, who breathed the vital 
principle into the Constitution, infused into 
it, instead of the letter that killeth, the spirit 
that maketh alive, and enabled it to keep 
State and nation each in its appointed bounds, 
as the stars abide in their courses.” 

I have sometimes fancied that we might 
erect here in the capital of the country a 
column to American Liberty which alone 
might rival in height the beautiful and simple 
shaft which we have erected to the fame of 
the Father of his Country. I can fancy 
each generation bringing its inscription, which 
should recite its own contribution to the great 
structure of which the column should be but 
the symbol. 

The generation of the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim and the Huguenot claims the place 
of honor at the base. “I brought the torch 
of freedom across the sea. I cleared the 
forest. I subdued the savage and the wild 
beast. I laid in Christian liberty and law 
the foundations of empire.” The next gen- 
eration says: ‘‘What my fathers founded I 
builded. I left the seashore to penetrate the 
wilderness. I planted schools and colleges 
and courts and churches.’’ Then comes the 
generation of the great colonial day. ‘I 
stood by the side of England on many a hard- 
fought field. I helped humble the power of 
France. I saw the lilies go down before the 
lion at Louisburg and Quebec. I carried the 
cross of St. George in triumph in Martinique 
I knew the stormy path- 
ways of the ocean. I followed the whale from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic Seas, among 
tumbling mountains of ice and under equinoc- 
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tial heat, as the great English orator said, ‘No 
sea not vexed by my fisheries; no climate not 
witness to my toils.’”’ 

Then comes the generation of the Revolu- 
tionary time. ‘I encountered the power of 
England. I deciared and won the indepen- 
dence of my country. I placed that declara- 
tion on the eternal principles of justice and 
righteousness which all mankind have read, 
and on which all mankind will one day stand. 
I affirmed the dignity of human nature and 
the right of the people to govern themselves. 
I devised the securities against popular haste 
and delusion which made that right secure. I 
created the Supreme Court and the Senate. 
For the first time in history I made the right 
of the people to govern themselves safe, and 
established institutions for that end which 
will endure for ever.” 

The next generation says, “I encountered 
England again. I vindicated the right of 
an American ship to sail the seas the wide 
world over without molestation. I made the 
American sailor as safe at the ends of the 
earth as my fathers had made the American 
farmer safe in his home. I proclaimed the 
Monroe Doctrine in the face of the Holy Alli- 
ance, under which sixteen Republics have 
joined the family of nations. I filled the 
Western Hemisphere with Republics from 
the lakes to Cape Horn, each controlling its 
own destiny in safety and honor.” 

Then comes the next generation: ‘“‘I did 
the mighty deeds which in your younger year 
you saw and which your fathers told. | 
saved the Union. I put down the rebellion. 
I freed the slave. I made of every slave a 
freeman, and of every freeman a citizen, and 
of every citizen a voter.” 

Then comes another who did the great 
work in peace, in which so many of you had 
an honorable share: “I kept the faith. I 
paid the debt. I brought in conciliation and 
peace instead of war. I secured in the prac- 
tice of nations the great doctrine of expa- 
triation. I devised the homestead system. 
I covered the prairie and the plain with happy 
homes and with mighty States. I crossed 
the continent and joined together the seas 
with my great railroads. I declared the 


manufacturing independence of America, as 
my fathers affirmed its political independence. 
I built up our vast domestic commerce. I 
made my 


country the richest, freest, 
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strongest, happiest people on the face of the 
earth. ”’ 

And now what have we to say? What 
have we to say? Are we to have a place in 
that honorable company? Must we engrave 
on that column, ‘‘ We repealed the Declara- 
toin of Independence. We changed the Mon- 
roe Doctrine from a doctrine of eternal right- 
eousness and justice, resting on the consent 
of the governed, to a doctrine of brutal sel- 
fishness, looking only to our own advantage. 
We crushed the only Republic in Asia. We 
made war on the only Christian people in 
the East. We converted a war of glory to a 
war of shame. We vulgarized the American 
flag. We introduced perfidy into the practice 
of war. We inflicted torture on unarmed 
men to extort confession. We put children 
to death. We established reconcentrado 
camps. We devastated provinces. We baf- 
fled the aspirations of a people for liberty ?”’ 

No, Mr. President. Never! Never ! 


Other and better counsels will yet prevail. 
The hours are long in the life of a great people. 
The irrevocable step is not yet taken. 

Let us at least have this to say: We, too, 
have kept the faith of the Fathers. We took 
Cuba by the hand. We delivered her from 
her age-long bondage. We welcomed her 
to the family of nations. We set mankind 
an example never beheld before of moderation 
in victory. We led hesitating and halting 
Europe to the deliverance of their beleaguered 
ambassadors in China. We marched through 
a hostile country—a country cruel and bar- 
barous—without anger or revenge. We re- 
turned benefit for injury, and pity for cruelty. 
We made the name of America beloved in 
the East as in the West. We kept faith with 
the Philippine people. We kept faith with 
our own history. We kept our national 
honor unsullied. The flag which we received 
without a rent we handed down without a 
stain. 


THE OPINION OF AN AMERICAN IN THE PHILIPPINES 


JAMES A. LE. ROY i 


WHO HAS BKEN IN THE SERVICK OF THE PRESENT PHILIPPINE COMMISSION SINCE IT WAS AFPOINTED, AND WHO IS NOW IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On who comes back from direct work 

and study in the Philippines is at 
first somewhat surprised to find that there 
is still an honest difference of opinion about 
the ‘‘fundamentals” of the Philippine 
question. But the discussion of the last 
few months seems to show that there is such a 
difference. It was assumed after the election 
of 1900, that, (except a certain element of 
irreconcilables who declined to consider either 
facts or arguments that made against their 
preconceived notions) the American people 
considered two propositions well established. 
These were: 

(1) The Filipinos are not now prepared 
to maintain an independent, national gov- 
ernment, and it is not possible to say when 
they will be fitted to do so. 

(2) Whether or not we desired the task, 
it was our duty to establish order, and to lay 
at least the foundations of a prosperous state 
in those islands—a duty we owe to them, to 
ourselves and to the rest of the world. 


But it is evident that many persons have 
lately been led, by conflicting testimony, 
away from those main propositions to a con- 
sideration of merely incidental matters; and 
these incidentals have been greatly exagger- 
ated; and there has been a tendency to forget 
entirely the fundamental propositions them- 
selves. If these propositions were wrong, 
now is the time to change our policy. If 
they were and are correct, then there is no 
use in seeking an “easy way” out of the 
Philippine difficulties. We must simply go 
ahead and do the task. 

Senator Hoar, in his speech of May arst, 
made opposition to our course and he made 
it on broad grounds. He assumed that we 
are oppressing the Filipinos, ‘‘subjugating 
a sullen people.’’ His conclusion follows 
logically. If he is correct in his underlying 
premises, viz: that the Filipinos are today 
a people, and that they all cherish an undying 
hatred of us, his contention is sound. 

Holding fast to his fundamental proposi- 
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tion, let us for the argument’s sake accept 
the ‘‘consent of the governed” theory liter- 
ally; let us proceed on the assumption that 
any people can govern themselves better 
than any other people can govern them; let 
us grant that the Tagalogs in their six prov- 
vinces in proximity to Manila can manage for 
themselves a government on the whole better 
‘ for them than a government that we superin- 
tend in their interests—what then? Can the 
Tagalogs also govern the Visayans, or the 
Ilocanos, or the Bicols, better than the Visa- 
yans, the Ilocanos or the Bicols can govern 
themselves? Does anyone who has studied 
the question on the ground maintain that a 
mixed government of these civilized tribes 
would hold together ? And if so, how would 
they meet the Moro problem? 

The truth is, the Tagalogs, the Visayans, 
and the rest do not form a people, but a group 
of communities. Kindred as they are in 
origin, in religion, in customs and in most 
things but language, it is the most serious 
charge that can be brought against the Span- 
ish Government of the islands that it tended 
to keep them apart, to stifle all growth of a 
patriotic spirit by its economic, political and 
religious policies. The Spaniards kept them. 
separate. And at least one good result to 
these natives has come of the warfare of 
Filipino against us—the dawning of a real 
national spirit, an ideal perceived by some 
Filipinos long since, but just now beginning to 
be dimly understood by the mass of them. 
The difference between our policy and Spain’s 
is indicated by our wish to foster this national 
unifying spirit. No one who knew the aims 
of José Rizal, the Filipino patriot, can affirm 
that he would have been anything but an 
“Americanista” if he were alive today. To 
the hour of his execution, he protested that 
he had not preached revolution, but evolu- 
tion. His books had as their central purpose 
to show to his people their own defects, to 
point out to them that in order to achieve 
freedom, they must deserve it. 

Again, it is contended that if we now prom- 
ise to give the Filipinos independence as soon 
as they are able to profit by it, all opposition 
will cease. No one who has studied on the 
spot the character of the men who, since the 
surrenders of early 1901, have been fostering 
the dying opposition to us, believes that such 
a promise would quiet them. How long 
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would it be before Pedro Paterno, for instance, 
or some of the Spanish journalists who con- 
duct a campaign of insinuation against us in 
Manila would be pressing for a statement as 
to just when we would withdraw? Some of 
the advocates of this “‘promise”’ policy con- 
cede that it may be fifty years hence, or more, 
before we could fulfill it. - Would not such an 
indefinite declaration prove embarrassing ? 

Those who embarrass the Government in 

the islands by continually pressing this sub- 
ject raise the broader question about the atti- 
tude of the Filipino people towards us. Do 
they all cherish an undying hatred of us? 
Governor Taft and his associates are our best 
witnesses; and their opinions are known. 
But they are not the only witnesses. The 
Filipinos of all but three civilized provinces 
have accepted in good faith the degree of pop- 
ular government outlined in the provincial 
and municipal codes and have, for periods 
from six months to a year and a half, been 
peacefully living under them. 

“But, we prefer,”’ say some,‘‘to take the 
testimony of army officers who have known 
the people more intimately.”” Then, logically, 
they should accept the further opinion of the 
majority of these officers that the civil gov- 
ernment that these people should be ruled 
only through fear. 

If these people are oppressed they give 
strange testimony to it by the affection and 
respect which they indisputably feel for Gov- 
ernor Taft. He and his colleagues consider 
themselves friends of the Filipinos, and they 
have abundant evidences that the feeling is 
reciprocated. One must come to the United . 
States to learn that they are regarded by the 
Filipinos as tyrants. 

There seems to me nothing but destruction 
in the present opposition to our Philippine 
policy. In the Philippine Islands, by way of 
contrast, there is something constructive to 
offer. There is order throughout almost all 
the territory of the civilized inhabitants, its 
maintenance being a police proposition; there 
is a very general willingness to repose confi- 
dence in the will and the power of the Ameri- 
can people to do full and final justice there— 
a confidence that some of our own citizens 
do not seem to possess; there is an immense 
educational undertaking, now only in its be- 
ginnings, based on the principle that the Fili- 
pinos, of all classes, are entitled to a fair prepa- 
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ration for life and work among their fellows; 
and the new industrial and economic régime in 
the Philippines proceeds along the American 
lines of free inter-communication of trade 
and of thought. 

Taxes can no longer be levied on the 
peasant who brings his few products to 
market in the town from some outlying 
region or from a neighboring town. No more 
can tariffs be placed on the free interchange 
of products from the provinces to Manila, or 
from island to island. All those uneconomic, 
unsocial restrictions of a past régime have 
been swept into the limbos of a dying me- 
dievalism. The best educated Filipino is be- 
ginning dimly to perceive what is implied 
in freedom of communication and freedom of 
industrial activity. Side by side with a 
changed economic policy of government goes 
the attempt to furnish the kindred tribes 
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a common medium of speech. Steam and 
electric railroads, better inter-island com- 
munication, better newspapers—all the things 
that go with such an expanding state of 
society—these will come even more slowly. 
And for the benefit of those who carp about 
“exploitation,” let it be recalled that the 
efforts to educate the Filipinos are made 
honestly in the belief that they are entitled 
to a fair trial. 

I have but hinted at some of the possibili- 
ties of the future in the Philippines. Shall 
we dogmatically predict disaster on the ground 
that economic, social, religious and political 
freedom are not possible in the Orient, or 
shall we go ahead with an honest effort to 
realize them? Almost as bad yet, shall we 
stop in our efforts to thresh over non-essentials 
or to re-argue a policy with which we are 
making good progress? 


























CONSERVING WASTE PRODUCTS 
ODERN commercial chemistry knows 
no such thing as dirt, in the old and 
simple sense: nowadays it is hardly safe to 
say of any kind of residual product that a use 
may not conceivably be found for it. By a 
report of the operations of a charcoal-pit 
blast-furnace in a Western State, it appears 
that by means of stills enough has been saved 
from the smoke to pay a large portion of the 
running-expenses. The figures go to show 
that a cord of wood makes 28,000 feet of 
smoke; and in the smoke of a hundred cords 
there are 12,000 pounds of acetate of lime, 
twenty-five pounds of tar and two hundred 

gallons of alcohol. 

Tin cans formerly served only to make 
sport for the urchins of the streets; but now- 
adays the tops and bottoms, melted down, 


are made into window-weights; the sides are 
rolled out flat and used to sheath large 
traveling-trunks; the solder from the seams 
is worth twelve cents a pound to the plumber. 
“Tin” cans are extensively used in France 


for making “pewter” soldiers. “Tin,” be 
it understood, as applied to the commercial 
article, is a misnomer; the “tin’”’ can is made 
of tinned sheet-iron, which we call tin-plate. 

In New York the business of collecting and 
disposing of sawdust is an industry of not in- 
considerable proportions. The number of 
sawdust vendors is something like five hun- 
dred. A capital of $200,000 is invested in 
the industry, and the business done amounts 
annually to $2,000,000. Sawdust now com- 
mands a price of $3.50 per load at the mill; 
forty years ago it was mere rubbish,—any- 
body might have it for nothing who was 
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willing to take the trouble of carting it away. 
In Germany they make sawdust into fuel 
bricks; in this country we use it on the floors 
of restaurants and bar-rooms to lay the dust 
raised in sweeping; it is employed by plumb- 
ers to deaden floors and walls; packers of 


. fragile articles use quantities of it; dolls are 


stuffed with it. The best sawdust comes 
from the yellow pine. In general, the 
lighter the wood, the more available the dust. 
Black walnut dust is of little use to anyone. 

Very good glass is made of the slag or refuse 
of mines and furnaces. as well as paving 
blocks and bricks. Ground with six per 
cent. of slaked lime it makes building mortar; 
ornamental copings and moldings, window 
sills and chimney-pieces are fashioned of it. 
Slag-bricks are five times as permeable as 
the common building bricks. The slag of 
puddling and Thomas pig iron is the best for 
making brick; Bessemer and foundry slag 
is next best. At certain plants in Germany 
slag-bricks are made at a cost of ten shillings 
per thousand. In the manufacture of a 
thousand of brick, 6,000 to 7,000 pounds of 
granulated slag and 450 to 7oo pounds of 
burned lime are consumed. 

A recent and important use of slag is for 
steam-pipe and boiler-wrappings, in which 
form it is called silicate cotton. Coal slag 
is a capital structural material, of which 
French builders were the first to avail them- 
selves. Mixed with slaked lime it stiffens 
into a hard concretion which is in a high 
degree fire-proof. In the case of a nitro- 
benzine factory which burned to the ground, 
a heat that sufficed to melt the machinery 
had no apparent effect upon the walls of coal- 
slag brick beyond glazing the surfaces. 
When the factory was reconstructed, the 
walls were found to be intact, and quite able 
to sustain the weight of the beams and the 
roof. 

Attempts have recently been made in 
Germany to fire furnaces with coal dust, 
introduced into the furnaces by means of a 
fan-blower. In general, these efforts have 
met with no great success. By the Schwarz- 
kopf apparatus, however, the essential feature 
of which is a highly heated fire-chamber, it is 
possible to utilize slack or low-grade coal 
vich would otherwise be of little value as 
fuel. In line with these attempts, an im- 
portant development in Germany is the use 
of the waste gases from blast furnaces in oper- 
ating gas-engines. By this means, according 
to an English journal, a saving of five shillings 
per ton is effected, or £2,190,000 on the entire 
raw iron production of Germany. 
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YALE FORESTERS AT WORK 
INE expert young foresters, composing 
the senior class of the Yale Forest 
School, are doing a piece of work on the great 
Orange County, N. Y., estate of Mr. E. H. 
Harriman, near Tuxedo Park, which prom- 
ises results altogether novel in forestry. A 
plan for the management of the timber is 
being prepared by the students at Mr. Harri- 
man’s own request, and at the same time 
studies of the habits of trees are being carried 
on along new and independent lines. Of all 
professions open to young men in this country, 
forestry alone permits the student just out of 
school to plunge immediately into original 
work, and gives him the chance to do what 
has never been done before. Research work of 
the most fascinating kind invites him to make 
his life count. So much remains to be done in 
forestry that he is embarrassed to know in 
what direction of this fertile field first to direct 
his energies. 

Of the kind of work which young foresters 
are permitted to do, a description of what is 
now going on at the Harriman estate should 
afford a luminous example. The estate com- 
prises 20,000 acres, of which 15,000 are in typ- 
ical New England hardwoods of second 
growth. From fifty to seventy-five years ago 
the tract was cut over for charcoal, but 
has been untouched since; in consequence, 
the woods are in a rather bad condition, 
being filled with dead timber and with sup- 
pressed trees which have to be removed for the 
benefit of others more valuable. The prob- 
lem of putting this timberland into first-class 
condition is a simple one, for the reason that 
Mr. Harriman demands no immediate revenue 
but is content to treat his forest purely for its 
improvement. 

The entire 15,000 acres have been divided 
into compartments, like those of the fcrests 
of Germany and France, and for each com- 
partment a separate system of management 
will be devised. These compartments repre- 
sent types of forest, and each differs more 
or less in the density of its stand, the variety 
of its species or the condition of its ground 
cover from every other compartment. A 
forest map has been prepared showing the 
boundaries of the compartments, so that by 
consulting both map and working plan the 
owner can inform himself at a glance concern- 
ing the forest conditions on any part of his 
estate. He can tell also just how much tim- 
ber he can safely cut out of each compart- 
ment from year to year so as to keep his woods 
in prime condition, what species he must take 
out, and the best rules to adopt in making the 
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cuttings. The profits and the cost of manage- 
ment will be calculated; and recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of a system of 
fire-lines along the drives and bridle-paths 
will be included in the plan. 

Aside from the plan of management, which 
is directly for Mr. Harriman’s benefit, studies 
of tree-habits—silvicultural studies they are 
technically called—are being carried on. 
One of the weak points in forestry in this 
country is that general impressions rather than 
exact knowledge exist concerning our forest 
trees. It is important that we know something 
definite about tree-habits. The man who 
would handle the hickory in a forest to best 
advantages hould know all about the species, 
and every method devised for making him bet- 
ter acquainted with it is a distinct advance in 
forestry. The oaks, the chestnut, the tulip 
tree—what do we know of their habits? 
Very little, and what we do know is inexact. 
How account for the remarkable adaptive 
powers of the red cedar, which is found grow- 
ing both in the swamps and on the dry, sterile 
sides of precipitous slopes? What laws gov- 
ern the strange choice of the white cedar, 
which in the Adirondacks appears and disap- 
pears apparently without reason? 

Much important work along the lines of 
investigating the laws which govern the ‘dis- 
tribution of the different species on the Harri- 
man estate has been done by the young for- 
esters. The 15,000 acres contain trees typical 
of all New England, and discoveries made 
there will have a wide application. Each 
man has taken a number of species to investi- 
gate; he is tracing his trees all over the estate, 
searching them out in hills, swamps, valleys 
and flats, and noting carefully their condition, 
age, rate of growth, and percentage in the 
mixture. Growth and age are determined by 
counting the width and number of the annual 
rings on felled trees. The per cent. in the 
mixture is learned by selecting a sample plot 
which fairly represents a type of the forest, and 
counting the number of trees of each species 
onit. This, together with the record of the 
diameter of each individual tree, obtained by 
callipering it, constitutes the principal part of 
what is technically known as the valuation 
survey. 

The students have devoted a great deal of 
their time to the effects of fire. An excellent 
opportunity is afforded by the presence of 
several acres of land in the tract on which 
eighty per cent. of the timber has been killed 
by fire. Valuation surveys and stem analyses 


of the dead and living trees will be made over 
the most of this land. 
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The reproduction of forest trees is of the 
highest importance, but little is known about 
it in this country. We know, for instance, 
that spruce and fir reproduce under heavy 
shade, that birch and aspen generally seed up 
the openings made by cuttings, wind slashes 
and fires, but we do not know just what are 
the conditions best suited for the reproduc- 
tion of each of the different species. To study 
the reproduction of the forest a most ingenious 
idea will be tried. It is necessary first to 
know, in such a study, the density of the forest 
canopy in order to determine -the relative 
effects of shade on the different kinds of 
seedlings. The ability of a tree to grow in the 
shade is known among foresters as its toler- 
ance. The more shade a tree can bear the 
higher is its degree of tolerance; but the diffi- 
culty has been that no exact method has yet 
been found, either here or in Europe, of con- 
structing scales of tolerance for the different 
species. In order to solve the problem it is 
first necessary to measure the amount of shade 
cast by the forest canopy. A plan of doing 
this by means of sensitized paper will be tried. 
The paper will be exposed at different points 
in the forest, and from the effect of light on 
it the density of the canopy at each place will 
be calculated. A definite space will be meas- 
ured off wherever the paper was exposed and 
the number of seedlings of each species that 
are found coming up will be carefully counted. 
The presence or absence of small seedlings of 
a species on the forest floor, when seed trees 
are present and other factors are favorable, 
must determine its ability or inability to sur- 
vive in that degree of shade which the sensi- 
tized paper has shown to exist. After balanc- 
ing the results of all the observations, the 
position of each of the more valuable species 
in the scale of tolerance should be determined. 
If the students succeed in working out the 
tolerance problem in the Harriman woods 
they will have established a scale to which 
many other species in different parts of the 
Atlantic states can be referred. 


LAYING TWO MILES OF TRACK A DAY 


F a few years ago, it had been suggested to a 
practical maintenance-of-way man that 
he would take a train of ties and rails behind 
him, and with them construct a railroad, 
without even stopping the cars in their onward 
movement, the practical official would have 
given it little consideration. But even this has 
come about recently and it is likely to have 
an important influence upon all new railroad 
construction of the future. 
Formerly it was necessary to haul the ties, 
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either by team from the nearest railroad or 
river base; or carry them, one at a time, from 
the small hand-car which brought them to the 
end of the newly laid track. Both methods 
were expensive, and slow; for oftentimes the 
country was rugged, or in other ways very ill 
adapted for ‘‘teaming,”’ so that the only way 
of bringing the ties to the front was by hand. 
Then, after the ties were put in place, the 
rails must be laid upon them. To do this, it 
was necessary to bring a few at a time to the 
track-end on small cars, where they were car- 
ried to the place required by eight or ten men, 
there to be connected and spiked. 

Lately, however, some improvement has 
been made upon these ancient methods of 
track laying by the introduction of two 
machines of quite different character. One 
of them is a device by which a system of rol- 
lers is atttached to the sides of flat cars, 
enabling men with pike poles to push the ties 
along to the front of the train, where they 
drop to the ground, from whence they are 
carried forward the necessary distance by 
hand. The other consists of a rail laid on ex- 
tended supports, on either side of the flat cars, 
on which a tram car, with large wheels, (the 
wheels being large enough to allow it to pass 
over the rails, which are loaded on the front 
flat cars) is loaded with ties, and run to the 
front of the machine, where it drops, on a sharp 
incline, to a stop-block, in such a manner that 
the ties are dumped on the ground some 
twenty feet ahead of the train. They are 
then carried ahead the required distance by 
hand. Neither machine, however, handles 
the rails, and it is still necessary to employ 
a large force of men to perform the heaviest 
kind of labor; for the advent of the 100-pound 
rail makes their task much more irksome than 
before. And so this new invention comes as 
a boon to both laborer and capitalist. 

A new track-laying machine which is suc- 
cessfully laying track on a new line under con- 
struction for the Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R., 
near Greenville, Pa., has the distinction of 
being the first machine ever built that handles 
both ties and rails, together with its own 
construction train by steam power. With 
it thirty-five men do the work that at present 
it requires one hundred and fifty to do; for the 
machine does all of the lifting, placing both 
ties and rails in position to be connected and 
spiked. 

It consists of a car fifty-five feet long, from 
the front end of which extends a sixty-five 
foot steel truss. This truss is fitted, on the 
under side, with power rollers, which bring 
the rails from the machine forward the re- 
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quired distance, where they are grappled by 
specially constructed tongs, and lowered to 
the ties. An endless chain conveys the ties 
over the top of the truss to its extreme end, 
where they are dropped one at a time, as the 
machine moves forward, thus spacing them. 
This leaves nothing to be done by hand 
except the straightening, which is accom- 
plished with but little effort by two men. 

In the machine itself, are a pair of one 
hundred horse-power reversible stationary 
engines, which furnish all the power necessary 
for operating the machine in all its parts, 
besides propelling its construction train, of 
from sixteen to eighteen cars, along the track. 
The manner of loading the material, and get- 
ting it on the machine is very simple. A 
train of ordinary flat cars (cars without side- 
boards) are equipped with two small iron 
rollers, which are spiked to the floor, one on 
either side. The cars nearest the machine 
are loaded with ties, which are placed cross- 
wise, being kept about one foot from the car 
floor by laying the under tier length-wise of 
the cars. The rails are loaded on the cars 
farthest from the machine. 

Now let us return to the machine. In it, 
on either side, is an upper and nether power- 
roller, which grasp the rails between them, 
thus furnishing the means by which the ma- 
terial is brought from the train. The rails, 
from these rollers back along the train, are all 
connected together by inserting one bolt in 
each end of their angle bars, making a continu- 
ous line, on either side, from the machine 
to the cars upon which the rails are loaded. 
As the rails are drawn forward into the 
machine, the men on the cars connect or 
additional rails; and these, moving forward 
on the rollers, pass directly under the ends of 
the ties loaded on the cars ahead. This en- 
ables two men, beginning at the first car, to 
place ties on the rails as closely together 
as desired, in this manner the moving rails 
bear the ties forward to the rear of the ma- 
chine, where they are picked up by the endless 
chain and carried to the top of the truss. 
The rails, after passing through the rollers 
are disconnected, and run out into the truss, 
one at atime, as desired. . 

Of the many remarkable features about this 
most ingenious machine, perhaps the one most 
important is the gearing. This isso arranged 
that, as the train moves forward over the 
track, the material is made to move over the 
train at the same speed; or, to state it in 
another way, the material moves forward 
at just double the speed of the train. This 
makes possible the delivery of the material 








ahead of the machine in just the proper 
quantity. By another ingenious arrangement 
the machine may move forward while the 
rails are being connected and spiked. 

But the most wonderful thing about it is 
the fact that, with the comparatively 
small force of thirty-five men, it will lay two 
miles of track a day. A performance of this 
kind carries with it possibilities of economy 
which can scarcely be realized. 


DRINKING WATER FOR THE BOERS 


wun the Boer peace was signed, Col- 
onel Leslie of the Royal Engineers 
in the fortress of Bermuda was in New York. 
He came to be present at the test of an 
American distilling ship ordered in the United 
States by the British Government for the 
purpose of turning salt water into fresh and 
supplying drinking water to the 4,500 Boer 
prisoners and 1,000 English guards on the 
little islands of the Great Sound at Bermuda. 
This vessel, the Edgewater, from a Yankee- 
ized Bermudan in New Jersey, W. Blackburn 
Smith, M. E., is a floating distilling plant. 
There are only three or four vessels of her 
class in the world. Two of them are at- 
tached to the United States Navy. She is 
now going about among the island camps 
supplying the required three gallons of fresh 
water every day for the comfort of the men 
waiting for the transports that will return 
them to South Africa. The only fresh water 
in the Bermudas is rain water caught in cis- 
terns and it has been a difficult task to get 
enough from the main island carried to the 
prison islands in small boats. The Edgewater 
will earn her living afterwards in supplying 
the British soldiers with water. She is a 
wooden steamship of 83 tons burden, 96 over 
all, with a Scotch boiler, a capacity of 25,000 
gallons of water daily with a possible output 
of 50,000 gallons. The distilling plant has 
six evaporators, three distillers, and the 
necessary pumps and fixtures all enclosed in 
a deck-house that completely covers the 
vessel. Thus American ingenuity turns the 
sea into drinking water for the Boers at the 
British Government’s order. 


APPRENTICES AT SCHOOL 


S the perfecting of apprenticeship sys- 
tems is a significant form of industrial 
activity, it is interesting to learn that in 
Chicago is such a system, maintained not as 
might be supposed by employers but by 
workmen. It is well known that trades- 
unions enforce restrictions regarding ap- 


prentices: the Bricklayers’ and Stonemasons’ 
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Unions in Chicago not only compel appren- 
tices to serve four years before becoming 
journeymen, but supervise the youths to the 
extent of obliging them to go to school. 

The apprentices are paid by their employ- 
ers $260 for the first year of service; $300 for 
the second year; $350 for the third year; and 
$400 for the fourth year. The schooling oc- 
cupies one-fourth of the time—three months 
each year; and during the school periods the 
wages of the apprentices go on as during 
their actual working days. The apprentices 
not only study the common branches but do 
an extra amount of such work as drawing 
and geometry which bear directly on their 
trade. Every two weeks lectures are given 
by leading architects. And at the end of 
term time prizes are awarded to the most pro- 
ficient pupils: 

Just as in certain great industrial estab- 
lishments, such as the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, the employers insist on schooling for 
their apprentices, here the members of the 
craft show an interest in having their suc- 
cessors not only good practical workmen, 
but workmen able to perform with their 
brains as well as with their hands. Both 
aim to raise the efficiency of American labor. 


BUILDING A STREET CAR LINE ON ‘‘ APPROVAL ”’ 


NNUMERABLE instances have been cited 
I of American business methods abroad 
which have made Europeans breathless with 
surprise. A recent bit of enterprise on the 
part of an American company appealed to 
Englishmen familiar with it, not so much for 
its spectacular quality as for what they con- 
sidered its sporting phase. 

An electric tramway line was to be installed 
at Wolverhampton and an American company 
was urging its particular “ surface contact ’’ sys- 
tem. The town authorities—for the town was 
building the line—demurred; they doubted 
the feasibility of such a form of electrical 
traction. But when the company offered to 
install the line and leave it on trial for a year 
before asking payment, contracting to ask 
for no payment at all unless the line proved 
satisfactory, the English fondness for a sport- 
ing offer was touched and the tender accepted. 
The cars are now running successfully. If 
nothing unforeseen occurs the company will 
receive the reward of its enterprise next April, 
and not only that but a certain prestige—for 
the success of their road is expected to affect 
the use of the overhead trolley system in 
other parts of England. It is pleasant to 
observe, moreover, that the English public 
hope the company will succeed. 














